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“The restyled Volkswagen Jetta sedan 
is a unanimous favorite as it wins 
WAW’s Economy/Family class...The 
best car ever to come out of 
Wolfsburg.” 

—Ward’s Auto World 


‘“*.. true five-passenger comfort... feels in 
every way like a large car’ 
—Washington Post 


“The Jetta GLI goes down the rodd as 
if homing on a distant beacon... It 
will feed your car lust and give fits to 
roughly 100 percent ofits competition.” 


—Car and Driver 


‘.as supple and resilient as a 

fourteen-year-old gymnas 

rodds just don't faze th 

nothing short of b hey said they 

were going to be German back 
“€ id they did.” 
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trunk is 


—Car and Driver 
























‘*.. gobbles up 
curves with 
aplomb, displays 
true sports-sedan 
performance, and 
delivers that elusive but m 


ergonomics—the relationship of the 
driver to machine.” 


—Los Angeles Herald Examiner 


‘it's hard to find fault with the way 
these little German-designed jewels 
drive...—sort of a front-drive BMW 
3-type for a whole lot less money.” 


—Popular Mechanics 


We brought you an affordable German road car, 


and look where it got us. 








*Mfr’s. sugg. retail pricing, excluding tax, title, dealer 


. W) It’s not a car. 
The 1985 Jetta $7995. It’s a Volkswagen. 


rep and transportation $7,775 for 2-door model, $7,995 for 4-door model as shown (Metallic paint, alloy 


wheels are extra cost options.) **Comparison ~seae e Jetta Sales for CY 1985 January-June compared to same period a year ago. p—— 
Seatbelts save lives 


©1985 Volkswagen of America 
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TIME... 


COVER: After baseball stops briefly, 
Pete Rose resumes his race to 4,192 


The owners balk, the players walk, then Peter Ueberroth gets the 
save. » This summer the most single-minded ballplayer since Ty 
Cobb is reaching back into time to play against the Georgia Peach 
and try to go him one hit better. Rose is but one of the many de- 
lights that contrasted brightly last week with the gray talk of arbi- 


tration and TV revenues. See SPORT. 


NATION: Bumbling but effective 
is the verdict on the Navy spy ring 
While Arthur Walker is convicted in Norfolk, Va., 


an alleged accomplice faces new federal charges in San Francisco. 
> A boatload of Americans is mysteriously hijacked in Nicara- 
gua. » Former foes remember Hiroshima. » Military planners 
experiment with Buck Rogers—type weapons for the future. 


> Orators talk shop and shop talk in Washington. 


WORLD: As the convulsions worsen, 
South Africa’s leaders hint at change 


Foreign Minister Botha discusses reforms with U.S. officials, while 
at home blacks turn their fury against the Indian population. Bish- 
op Tutu defies a ban on mass funerals and, in an exclusive inter- 
view, discusses his hopes and fears. » A terrorist car bomb kills two 
Americans in West Germany. » The French connection in a case 


of international sabotage. » A test of wills in Pakistan. 
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Economy & Business 
Spurned by CBS, Ted 
Turner will buy 
MGM/UA and become 
the Soviets’ TV partner 
> Icahn duels Lorenzo 
for control of TWA 


61 
Music 


Two opera premieres 
in Santa Fe demon- 
Strate that eclecti- 
cism has become a vir- 
tue, even a style, in 
itself. 


54 


Press 

Quiche eaters, skip this 
magazine: Soldier of 
Fortune, now ten years 
old, still wants only the 
macho. » Why the ag- 
grieved sue for libel 


62 
Photography 


In Texas, a retrospec- 
tive of Photojournalist 
Carl Mydans’ work 
transforms images of 
war and suffering into a 
supple narrative art 
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Medicine 

Reagan is treated for 
skin cancer, an ailment 
that afflicts 500,000 
Americans a year 

> A debate over age 
and weight 


70 


Cinema 

Three caustic movies 
revive the spirit of Brit- 
ish films. » Real Ge- 
nius: the smart one for 
summer. » Year of the 
Dragon: the pits 
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Science 

After a rocky start, 
Challenger returns from 
space in triumph 

> Two scientists at Los 
Alamos search for 
trapped old air 
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Essay 

After 40 years, the 
question still gnaws 
Was il necessary to 
drop the Bomb? What 
is unsettling is that the 
decision made sense 
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Would-bebankers_. 
are multiplying like rabbits. 


Everybody is hopping toinclude — cases, the security of bankers. 


the word “bank” in their names, In fact, the only place you'll 

but that doesn’t mean that they're find a banker is The Bank, where 

actually bankers. your deposits are Federally insured 
“Savings banks,’ “thrift banks.” up to $100,000. 


stock broker “bank” accounts, and Now, that’s the best financial 
credit unions, etc. all try to on security there is! Anda Full 
pose as real bankers. But Service Bank offers the 
they don’t always offer you newest ideas to help your 
the experience or, in some money reproduce. 





The only place you'll find a banker is The Bank. 





ALetter from the Publisher 


n the 1920s and 1930s, TIMEstyle was a 
| clever, sometimes irreverent blend of dou- 
ble-barreled adjectives (bald-domed, hay- 
stack-haired), word combinations (Nobel- 
man, cinemaddict), neologisms (tycoon, 
socialite) and inverted sentences. Although 
that approach changed long ago, style, in a 
different sense of the word, remains vital to 
the magazine. Maintaining TIME’s linguistic 
standards and revising them when necessary 
are the responsibility of the Copy Desk. Says 
Copy Chief Susan Blair: “Our main concern 
is to make the magazine as easy as possible 
to read. We don’t want to throw the reader 
any curves.” i 

Blair and her deputies, Judy Paul, Shirley em | re”) 
Barden Zimmerman and Eleanor Edgar, ree 
along with 19 copyreaders, check every arti- [iE 
cle for grammar, syntax and usage. Some 
common errors: confusing who and whom, 
which and that, and homonyms like horde/hoard; mismatched 
subjects and verbs, as in “One out of five deaths were ” (the 
subject is one); and dangling modifiers like “Winner of the No- 
bel Prize, her neighbors did not know ” (the neighbors did 
not win) 

TIME generally avoids slang and jargon and feels gutter lan- 
guage is best left there. Among discouraged words are cop and 
kid. Also scowled upon are clichés—nothing should become a 
household name—and the likes of “tantamount to” and 
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From left, Zimmerman, Paul and Blair 


“may well,” “arguably” and “recently.” (One 
= of the managing editor’s most sweeping sug- 
& gestions, arguably, was: “Approach with cau- 
tion any word that ends with /y.”’) For consis- 
tency, numbers below 13 are always spelled 
out, and contractions are avoided, except in 
quotations. Particularly troublesome are 
transliterations from such languages as Chi- 
nese, Russian and Arabic. In TIME, Libya's 
leader is Gaddafi, not Gadaffi, Khaddafi or 
Khadafy 
The guidelines are contained in a 182- 
page style manual and an 83-page list of prop- 
er names plus phrases or words that TIME may 
spell in ways that differ from standard dictio- 
naries (racquet, kidnaped). The manual and 
word list are constantly evolving. Foreign 
words, for example, are italicized (contras, Ost- 
politik) until they have entered the language 
(détente and nouvelle cuisine) 

The Copy Desk also assesses the evolution of usage in the 
U.S. A current priority is to eliminate language that is consid- 
ered sexist. All but gone are such implicitly pejorative nouns as 
poetess, murderess, coed and comedienne. Sighs Blair: “I have 
tried to eliminate waitress and actress too, but we have not come 
that far yet.” Well, each thing in its own time 
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Star Wars. 


This month, the new DISCOVER bristles with lasers, 
particle accelerators, smart rocks and satellites called 
porcupines. 

It’s the most comprehensive portrayal of Star Wars 
(officially called the Strategic Defense Initiative) ever 
presented. Anywhere. 

This special report dramatically brings Star Wars to 
life with 19 pages of chillingly realistic illustration show- 
ing a sky full of exotic hardware in action. 

Back on the ground there’s an opinionated debate be- 
tween Edward Teller, “father” of the H-bomb (he’s for 
Star Wars) and Carl Sagan, Professor of Astronomy and 
Space Sciences at Cornell (he’s against). 

Along with regular science features and articles, the 
new DISCOVER will bring you these special reports each 
month—devoting at least one-third of the issue to a sin- 
gle, critical subject. 

Pick up the new DISCOVER 
Star Wars is all about. 


AT YOUR NEWSSTAND NOW 


or subscribe by calling toll-free 


1-800-621-4800 





and see for yourself what 


The first reallook at 
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Star Wars Whatever its fendbility or 
political merits, it's fast beconsing our most 
ambitions scientific undertaking. A Special 
Report— Where we are: the state of the 
technology. Where we coukd be g 
dazzling portiolio by space artist ot 
McCall. Whether we should even try to get 
there: a debate between Edward Teller and 
Cart Sagan. 
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Memo to editors 


Subject: Oil industry taxes 


Next time one of your reporters files a story about taxes and the 
oil industry, we hope you'll approach it as you would any other 
news item—making sure its contents are factual, accurate, and 
complete. 

We make this plea because so many “facts” we've been 
seeing in print and on TV lately aren't facts at all. They're really 
inaccuracies which have been repeated so often as to become 
part of the “common wisdom''—things “everybody” knows 
which simply aren't so. Like the ‘facts'’ that frogs cause warts, 
and night air is bad for you. 

Here, then, are some of the questions we hope you'll ask 
your reporters: 

@Are the ‘tax breaks’ the oil companies are supposed to 
enjoy really tailored just for that single industry, or does business 
generally get similar treatment? 

@ If allindustries enjoy similar treatment, why hasn't that fact 
been mentioned prominently? 

B Is it good journalism to treat the phrase “intangible drilling 
costs,’ for example, as if it described some loathsome disease, 
while failing to point out that the treatment of research and 
development and advertising expenditures in the same manner 
is quite honorable under the tax code? And that most busi- 
nesses take such deductions, and properly so? 

@ Just what are “intangible drilling costs;’ anyhow? 

@ Are oil companies really undertaxed? 

m@Just how much do they pay in taxes to the federal 
government? 

@ How does their tax rate compare to other companies in 
other industries? 

@ What's the “windfall profit” tax? 

@ Are the oil companies making a windfall? 

@ How much money do they make? 

@ How do their earnings compare with industry generally? 

@ How does the rate of return on shareholders’ equity com- 
pare? The return on capital employed? The return on assets? 

We hope our suggested questions, and others you may add 
to the list, will prove useful in your goal to inform the public. 
Certainly there's no doubt that a fully informed public is in a 
much better position to make and accept policy decisions than 
a public that's been badly informed or kept in the dark. 

(If you would like answers to the questions we've raised, 
write Box Q, Mobil, 150 East 42 Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
They may give you a fresh slant on our business.) 
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Letters 








Atomic Era 


To the Editors: 

Just as Hiroshima was the first city 
where the Bomb was used, I pray that 
Nagasaki will be the last [SPECIAL SEC- 
TION, July 29]. It will be a victory for 
mankind if the first and last use of the 
Bomb occurred 40 years ago, when the 
Bomb’s destructive power was still mea- 
sured in kilotons and not megatons. 

Noshir K. Medhora 
Houston 


Thank you for the excellent section on 
the atomic age. We who were toddlers in 
1945 commend you for your work, which 
provided a rich source for reflection on 
this strange anniversary. 

Judith E. Kiehl 
Rochester 


“My 
(@forek 
what 


have « 
We 
done?” 





After reading the words of the Enola 
Gay's co-pilot (“My God, what have we 
done?”), I wondered if there was an equiv- 
alent sentiment from a Japanese officer 
who participated in the Dec. 7, 1941, de- 
struction at Pearl Harbor. 

Gloria S. Cohen 
Norristown, Pa. 


Pearl Harbor is no excuse for Hiroshi- 
ma. The Japanese attacked a military 
base; they did not incinerate downtown 
Honolulu. The atom bomb could have 
been exploded over Tokyo Bay, within 
sight of the Emperor. Even the flattening 
of Mount Fuji would have been preferable 
to carbonizing humans. 

Jake Cipris 
Millburn, N.J. 


The Germans forced us to build it. 
The Japanese forced us to use it. The Sovi- 
ets force us to keep it. 

Douglas B. Ashford 
Ruston, La. 


Our timing is the most important con- 
sideration we should question regarding 
our use of the atom bomb against Japan. 
The bombs were dropped on Aug. 6 and 9. 





The earliest possible invasion date of the 
mainland was Nov. 1, 1945. Since the 
Japanese were on the verge of surrender, 
dropping the Bomb could have been de- 
layed two weeks or even two months. A 
surrender might have been obtained with- 
out the Bomb. 
Dick Mumford 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Your issue on the atomic age was fas- | 
cinating. I regret, however, your use of the 
mushroom, with its negative connotation, 
as the symbol for your SPECIAL SECTION. 
This comes at a time when the American 
Mushroom Institute is beginning a cam- 
paign to increase the consumption of 
mushrooms from 2.8 Ibs. per capita to a 
much higher level. Perhaps by calling at- 
tention to the product, we will encourage 
Americans to increase their use of this nu- 
tritional commodity. 

Charles R. Harris, Executive Director 
American Mushroom Institute 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


I do not understand why everyone 
shows so much sympathy for the Japa- 
nese. Has the world forgotten the millions 
of Chinese who were killed and tortured 
by the Japanese during their pre-World 
War II invasion of China? The crimes 
committed by the Japanese, especially af- 
ter the fall of Nanking in 1937, will never 
be forgiven by the Chinese. 

Leon Li 
Chicago 


We cannot undo the past, but we can 
avoid repeating Hiroshima in the future. I 
hope our politicians realize that. 

Jinmin Oh 
New York City 





South Africa’s Dilemma 


The South African government's vio- 
lent attempts to control black political 
dissent [WORLD, July 29] are doomed to 
failure. Ultimately the young black mili- 
tants will be driven into the arms of the 
Communists, who will provide these an- 
gry and frustrated revolutionaries with 
guerrilla training and weapons. Then the 
bloodbath will really start. 

James Snowden 
Long Beach, Calif. 





We should have more patience with 
South Africa. The U.S. has been working 
on its minority problem for 200 years and 
has not fully solved the situation. South 
Africa needs more time. 

(Msgr.) Francis O'Duignan 
San Diego 


The President's Polyp 


President Reagan’s bout with colon 
cancer [NATION, July 29] has left every- 
one wondering how he or she might be af- 
fected by a similar condition and what 
preventive action to take. History may 
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“America still offers tremendous opportunities 
to those with the gumption to take risks.” 
Robert E 


The promise of America—opportunities, not guarantees— 
has motivated generations of entrepreneurs who dreamed of 
Starting their own small businesses and building them by 
their own efforts 

In the 19th Century, with the nation expanding by leaps 
and bounds, the demand for goods and services of every kind 
was immense 

A man could start out as a peddler and end up with a 
department store ... he could start his own newspaper and 
become a publishing magnate... develop a simple camera, 


Brennan, 


President, First Jersey Securities 


create a new kind of breakfast cereal, invent a harvesting 
machine and become a multi-millionaire 

Today America still offers tremendous opportunities in the 
hundreds of small to midsize companies whose new ideas, 
new jobs and new technologies will continue to build 
America 

First Jersey Securities is a nationwide investment firm 
providing capital for such emerging growth companies. If 
you are an investor with vision and want to discuss current 
investment opportunities, please contact us. 


First Jersey Securities, Inc. 
50 Broadway, New York, NY 
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Not all aleoholies 
drink themselves 
todeath.  «<<ies 


Some do it with cap- 
sules and pills. 

Sedatives, tranquilizers, 
hypnotics, narcotics, 
amphetamines and anti- 
dierent, aad is 

All of them can be abused 
to the point of addiction. And, ° 
when taken alone or with a —_ 
chaser, can be lethal as well. ; 

But there’s a way out. i al 

It's called CareUnit. CareUnit successfully treats 
more people for alcohol and drug problems than any private 
program available. And it’s available at a local community 
hospital near you. But before treatment can begin, you have to care 
enough to call. And to do that you have to recognize that you or 
someone you love needs help. 

If you don't, you can be sure of one thing. The problem will 
only get worse. 

To talk personally with a CareUnit counselor, call us today at 
one of the numbers listed below or toll-free at 800-854-0318. 


REUNIT 


Nobody Ri ares the way we do. 


(312) 737-9171 = (312) 947-2330 = (312) 677-3910 








CENTRAL COMMUNITY JACKSON PARK HOSPITAL SKOKIE VALLEY 
HOSPITAL & MEDICAL CENTER HOSPITAL 
(312) 650-6509 = (312) 278-5015 ~——- (312) 633-5860 
MT. SINAI HOSPITAL ST. ELIZABETH HOSPITAL ST. ELIZABETH HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL CENTER ADULT PROGRAM ADOLESCENT PROGRAM 


© 1985, CareUnit" is a registered service mark of Comprehensive Care Corp 


YOUR HOME PHONE CAN BE 


CET CALL FORWARDING. Then when you go out, your phone calls can 


follow you—no matter where you g0. Whether you're going to a friend’s house, your office, 
across town or across the country. You'll never have to miss a call or worry about someone 
knowing you're not home. 
ith Call Forwarding’ you just dial a simple code and the number where you'll be. 
Your calls will be forwarded automatically. 
‘To get Call Forwarding in your home, call Illinois Bell at 1 800 535-6000. It makes 
keeping in touch a touch easier. 


lilinois Bell 


*Available in many areas AN AMERITECH COMPAN) © Illinois Bell, 1984 
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Letters 


record that one of the greatest benefits of 

the Reagan presidency was the decline 
in colon cancer 

Jack Blankley 

Los Angeles 


At last all we harborers of the insid- 
ious polyp can come out of the closet. We 
no longer live with the stigma of having 
experienced what was once one of the 
most dehumanizing treatments yet de- 
vised by the medical profession. President 
Reagan has freed us and given us un- 
dreamed of social status. 

Robert H. Shaver 
Bloomington, Ind. 





Mission to Mars 


Your article reflects optimism about a 
joint U.S.-Soviet manned mission to Mars 
by 2010 [SCIENCE, July 29]. This is com- 
mendable and desirable, but do not hold 
your breath waiting for it to materialize. 
One of the major reasons for my pessi- 
mism is that unlike the Soviet leadership, 
the U.S. Administration changes hands 
every four to eight years. This is not con- 
ducive to long-range planning. With new 
Administrations come policy shifts, fluc- 
tuations in funding and changes in atti- 
tude toward the U.S.S.R. If we were not 
able to go to the Olympics with the Sovi- 
ets, how will we ever be able to join with 
them to go to Mars? 

Thomas P. Garmon 
Riverdale, Ga. 


Pens and Pampers 
In your article “New but Not Neces- 


| sarily Improved” [EsSAyY, July 22], you as- 


sert that “ballpoint pens are better than 
fountain pens, and cheaper too.” Do you 
not realize that a man is his handwriting, 
and his handwriting is his pen? The foun- 
tain pen is beaux arts, bold strokes, bound 
leather, polished brass and character. The 
ballpoint is Bauhaus, thin waterlines, pa- 
perbacks, plastics and personality. The 
fountain pen is John Ruskin; the ball- 
point, Madonna. A man with a fountain 
pen in hand holds in the secret places of 
his heart starched cuffs and high collars, a 
company with “transcontinental” in its 
name, pince-nez, muttonchops, and dour- 
visaged exclamations like “There are 
laws against that sort of behavior, sirrah.” 
The trouble with America today is that 
there are too few men with dour visages 
who exclaim “sirrah” and too many who 
skip, leak, jam, run out quickly and can be 
replaced for 69¢. 
Robert E.L. Richards 
Westfield, N.J. 


Pampers better than diapers, bah! 
Pampers are nothing more than smelly 
contributions to the local landfill. Dia- 
pers, on the other hand, can be washed, 
reused and washed again. 

Lillian Spangenberg 
Stevens Point, Wis 
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Yellow and red floats on a translucent blue-green sea. 
Bermuda. Now. 

The putt, putt, putt of an unhurrying moped. 
The welcoming warmth of our luxury hotels and intimate 
guest houses. Lazy days and dance ‘til dawn nights. 

There is no island...no place...no experience quite like 
Bermuda. 


Maybe that's why nobody comes to Bermuda just once. 


The Nix family on their third trip to Bermuda 


write: Bermuda Department of Tourism, 
PO Box 7705, Woodside, NY 11377, 


or call 800-223-6106 (NY: 800-223-6107) 
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FLOPPY DISK FAILS, 
WELLREPLACE IT 
WITH ANEW 

VERBATIM DISK. FREE. 


MM. floppy disks come with a guarantee; if they 
ever fail, the manufacturer will send you a brand new 
one. But let's face it; if a particular brand of floppy 
disk ever loses your data, you might not want another 
one of theirs. 

That's whyVerbatim is offering a very special 
guarantee: If you buy a 3M, Maxell, 
or Dysan floppy disk — and it fails — 
we will replace it with a brand new 
Verbatim disk. Free. Why are we mak- 
ing this offer? Because we think it’s 
time you use a floppy disk you 94 
can always count on. 
Verbatim. 
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__ VERBATIM. YOU CAN COUNT ON US. 


Mail your failed 8" or 3¥2" disk in its original envelope, along with your name and address, and the brand and model of your computer system, to 
Verbatim Offer, P.O. Box 7306, Clinton, [A 52736. Limit one refund per name and address. Offer limited to the first 100,000 3M, Maxell, or Dysan failed 
disks received. Offer expires October 1, 1985. Void where prohibited by law Offer rights are not assignable or transferable 





SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


TIMESAVER 
Fall & Holiday Catalog 
Collection 


From 

The Original 
Natural Fibers 
Catalog... 


(credited wr 
garnet Nill 


T158 Main St., Franconia, NH 03580 


Baked To Order 
For Your 
Christmas 


Discover Original 

Deluxe, “that famous 

Corsicana, Texas Fruit 

Cake" —ordered by mail 

around the world since 1896 

(Never sold in stores.) Crammed with 

luscious fruit and newcrop pecans 

Guaranteed the best you've bought, baked 

raten! (1) Check the reader service card for 

{ FREE BROCHURE. (2) For free cake 

sample and brochure, drop a card directly to 

COLLIN STREET BAKERY, Box 530 (408 W. 
7th Ave.), Corsicana, Texas 75110. 


The Orvis Fall Gifts and Clothing Cat 
alog 1s a special book, featuring tradi 
tional country clothing for ladies and 
men, as well as gifts with a sporting 
flavor. Discover many new items 

all Fully Guaranteed 

and backed by 

our 129-year 

reputation for 

quality and ser 

vice. ORVIS 

Catalog $1.00 


The Wisconsin Cheesenatt 


FREE 
CHRISTMAS 
CATALOG 


y sweet candies 
unchy nuts 
Send for your Free Wisconsin Cheeseman Catalog 

and Free Cheese offer today 


36 VheWUiscorasin Cheesemut 
pashan P.O. Box 8947, Dept 81é 


Madison, WI 53708 


Now you can enjoy the fun and excitement of 
stamp collecting as a member of the US. First 
Day Cover Society. First Day Cover collecting 
combines the history encompassed in stamps 
and the beauty of museum quality works of 
art. Send 25c (postage and handling) for your 
FREE GIFT and additional information about 
membership in the U.S. First Day Cover Soc 
iety 
U.S. First Day Cover Society 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82008-0002 


AAKM 

ROM POM ete Boe 
County y) 
* Curtains 4 


FREE 
COLOR 


Sy tn? 9 ow tetoe 


» 
oy Af 
islin or carefree 
thers 
ains, 
Waverly cur 
ensembles, tablecloths, pilk 
more. Satisfaction quaranteec 


L.L.Bean 


Outdoor Sporting Specialties 


Fall 
Catalog 


Fall 1985 

For men and women who enjoy the out- 
doors. Features active and casual apparel 
and footwear; hiking, ery hunting and 
winter sports equipment. Fully illustrated. 
For 73 years L. L. Bean has been providing 
practical and functional merchandise. 
Many items of our own manufacture. All 
guaranteed to be 100% satisfactory. We 
pay postage and handling charges. 


C) Send FREE Fall Catalog 


Name__ 
Address 

City. 
————: 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
7541 Alder St., Freeport, ME 04033 


Conran’s 


QUARTERLY CATALC 





SPECIAL 


How to build a 


classic wardrobe...for less. 


Send for our catalog and 
save 20%-30% on fine clothing 
for men and women. Select from 
a superb collection of traditional 
clothing and accessories of ex- 
ceptional quality and value in our 
88-page color catalog. Satisfaction 
unconditionally guaranteed. 

One-year subscription: $1. 


J°S.A. Bank Clothiers 


Manujacturers and Merchants of } mai Clothing 


HOFFRITZ 


PRECISELY 


An indispensable catalogue of 
ingenious cutlery and imaginative 
gifts. From hand-made scissors, 
shears and knives to bar accessories, 
travel necessities, grooming aids, 
energy-savers and electronic wonders 
They're all beautifully made and 
specially selected. And they're real 
precision instruments. Like everything 
else from Hoffritz. 40 pages. $1.00 


Quality merchandise from famous 
companies at 30% - 70% off the 
original retail price. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For a year of Grand 
Finale catalogues, send $2.00. 
(U.S. addresses only.) 


Craft Kits. A unique collec- 
tion for the whole family. 
Sewing projects, wood ats 
needlepoint, cross stitch, 
yarn crafts, Christmas, and | 
more. Selection of quality 
craft kits & supplies. Free 
gift with every order. 60 
page color catalog. 


CATALOG wea Ly 25¢ 


Your order will be shipped 
Full refund if you are 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


COMFORTER 
CONNECTION 


Now you don't have to fly to Europe to 





buy the world’s finest bedding—the ul 
timate in as down comforters and 
a myriad of duvet covers with match 
ing ensembles in Belgian linen, antique 
lace, Egyptian long:st taple cotton, and 
imported silks. They're here in The 
Comforter Connection catalog 
$3 for a one-year subscription 


FASHIONS FOR WOMEN 
5'4” AND UNDER 
@ ALSO SHOES 


SPECIAL 

OFFER . 
SAVE $2 ON mate apparel 
FIRST ORD 


ER 
SEND $1 FOR LATEST CATALOG AND 
$2 BONUS CHECK good on first order. 


“Wolferman’s 


English 


Muffins, the 
best in the U.S.” 


Esquire 
Discover the finest specialty food gifts 
in our colorful Holiday catalog, featur- 
ing our famous English Muffins, now 


available in five delicious flavors. Baked 


fresh and shipped daily, guaranteed. 
Wolferman’s, since 1888. Catalog $1.00- 
applicable towards your first purchase. 


unique Christmas 
omaments, person- 
ccessories, 
ive gadgets 
electronics, and fam 
llya amusements. One- 


10 months to pay at 
0% interest 

Seventh Avenue 
116-page catalog, $1 





Color 
Portfolio 


SOO . 


Bocerdlior’ s 
Secret... 


| Migéerved Giant 


Ferns... 
Once living they need no 
light or water ...ever! 


PORTFOLIO ALSO SHOWS OUR SILKEN 
PLANTS AND ARRANGEMENTS. 





NY. 212-759-2410 
29 E. 60th St., 
NYC. 10022 


Act now! 

Send one of the reply cards 
or call for your catalogs 
now! 

Toll-free, 

24 hours a day, 
every day of the week. 


1-800-345-8500 


FREE WIRELESS CATALOG 
The “News from Lake Wobegon” cas- 
settes featuring Garrison Ke 3 rs most 
popular monologues, his new book Lake 
Wobegon Days, the popular “Pos - 
milk Biscuit” t-shirt, and many other 
items related to A Prairie Home Com- 
panion radio broadcasts, are available 
from the free Wireless Catalog. 
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Stockman on Balance 


No one likes to be misquoted, as I be- 
lieve I was in your story on David Stock- 
man’s resignation [NATION, July 22]. Asa 
person who served under President Rea- 
gan, I especially object to TIME’s misquote 
that has me denigrating the President as a 
“simpleminded conservative.’ TIME’s 
quote is a composite, pieced together from 
answers to different questions. I never said 
anything like the quote attributed to me 
Neither was I “fuming” when I explained 
to your reporter that I thought Budget Di- 
rector Stockman undercut his own budgets 
by taking extreme positions that lacked 
credibility in the Congress and by letting it 
be known privately that he thought tax in- 
creases were the answer to the deficit. Con- 
gress responded by letting budget cuts lan- 
guish while waiting for the Administration 
to propose another tax increase. Since 1982 
there have been four legislated tax increases 
(the Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility 
Act, known as TEFRA, which repealed 
much of the business tax cut of the previous 
year; the gasoline tax; the 1983 Social Secu- 
rity amendments; and the Deficit Reduc- 
tion Act of 1984) totaling, according to the 
Treasury Department, $530 billion over a 
multiyear period 

Paul Craig Roberts 

Professor of Political Economy 

Georgetown University 

Washington, D.C. 

TIME may possibly have misinterpreted 

what Professor Roberts said but feels fum- 
ing is in the eye of the beholder 


Risks of Radon 


Your informative article on radon 
[ENVIRONMENT, July 22] failed to express 
the panic, frustration and helplessness 
people feel when they discover their 
homes are unsafe because of radon con 
tamination. The number of people affect- 
ed by this gas is larger than the number of 
those involved in many natural disasters 
Yet for radon victims, the Government 
provides no relief. Combatting radon by 
sealing walls and floors is not necessarily 
effective after a building is constructed. A 
better method is ventilating the soil 
around the home 

Lester A. Slaback Jr 
Gaithersburg, Md 


The best way to overcome the prob- 
lem of radon pollution in homes is by 
copious ventilation, made easier by pro- 
viding cheap energy to replace lost heat 
But cheap energy is not going to be 
available to Americans because of the 
country’s attitude toward nuclear power 
which is the cheapest, safest, cleanest 
form of energy 

Jocelyn Maxwell 
Red Hill, Australia 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME. Time & Life Building, Rockefi 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should inclu 
ill 


may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Webster’ 
Ninth New 
Collegiate 
Dictionary, 


- 


America’s favorite to the rescue. 


No other dictionary relieves more sinking feelings-how to spell it, how to say it, 
how to use it. And it’s the only dictionary to tell you how old a word is. 


A Genuine Merriam-Webster’ 
More people take our word for it. 


To us, it’s a model 
of fuel efficiency, with a supply 
good for over 2,000 lights. 


To you, it’s just a flick of the Bic. 


With adjustable flame. 








Discover the most powerful 





The IBM 
Personal Computer AT. 





Hold on to your hat. 

The IBM Personal Computer AT (for Advanced 
Technology) is based on the advanced 80286 16-bit 
microprocessor. This remarkable computer will 
run many of the programs written for the IBM PC, 
up to three times faster. You'll be able to recalculate 
large spreadsheets in seconds and retrieve files in a 
flash. And it’s ideal for IBM TopView. the new kind of 
software program that lets you run and “window” 
several other programs at once. 

The IBM Personal Computer AT has got the 
power (and price) to surprise you. In many ways. 


Compatibility. expandability. 
networking too. 


With the IBM Disk Operating System. the IBM 
Personal Computer AT can use many programs 
from the fastest-growing library in the personal 
computer software industry. 

The IBM Personal Computer AT is also available 
with up to3 million bytes of user memory to run 
multiuser, multitasking operating systems such 
as XENIX™”. Volume upon volume of information is 
available at your fingertips. You can customize 
your system to store up to 20,000 pages of infor- 
mation at one time. And its keyboard helps you use 
all of this computing power more easily. 

This member of the IBM PC Family is a powerful 
stand-alone computer that can also be both the 


primary file server and a station on your network. 
With the IBM PC Network (which is so easy to 
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IBM Personal Computer AT Specifications 
User Memory Diagnostics 
256KB-3MB° Power-on seif-testing® 
Microprocessor Parity checking® 


16/24-bit 80286° 
Real and protected modes® 


CMOS configuration table with 
battery backup* 


Auxiliary Memory Languages 
1.2MB and 360KB diskette BASIC, Pascal, FORTRAN, APL 
drives® Macro Assembler, COBOL 


20MB fixed disk drive* 
41.2MB maximum auxiliary 


Printers 
Supports attachment of serial 


memory*® and parallel devices 
Keyboard Permanent Memory 
Enlarged enter and shift keys (ROM) 64KB 
84 keys Clock/calendar with battery* 
10-foot cord* Color/Graphics 
Caps lock, num lock and scroll Text Mode 

lock indicators Graphics Mode 
Display Screen Communications 
IBM Monochrome and Color RS-232-C interface 

Displays Networking 
Operating Systems High-performance, high-capacity 


DOS 3.0, XENIX* PC/IX 1.1 
*Advanced Features for Personal Computers 
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| station on the IBM PC Network® 
| 

connect you can do it yourself). the IBM Personal 
Computer AT can share information with IBM PCs. 
PC/XTs and IBM Portable PCs. 





Get a hands-on. hats-off 
demonstration. 


The IBM Personal Computer AT has the power: 
compatibility and expandability many PC users 
need. at a very appealing price. 

For more information contact your authorized 
IBM PC dealer, IBM Product Center or IBM 
marketing representative. For a store near you 
call 1-800-447-4700. In Alaska or Hawaii call 
1-800-447-0890, =SS = =" 
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personal computer IBM has ever made. 
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A Spy Ring Goes to Court 


One quick conviction, but the list of missing secrets grows 


S. Navy contingency plans for a 

Middle East war. Details on the 

top-secret cOmmunicauions net- 

work used by all of the Armed 
Forces. The weaknesses of a Navy vessel 
that serves as the communications center 
for the entire Atlantic fleet. Those were 
only some of the secrets allegedly passed 
to Soviet agents by John Walker’s Navy 
spy ring. federal prosecutors claimed last 
week. Summed up Defense Secretary Cas- 
par Weinberger: “For 20 years this flow of 
classified material went to the Soviets. It 
is a serious loss.” - 

The scope of the ring’s activities be- 
came clearer in court actions on both 
coasts. In San Francisco, a federal grand 
jury produced a new and more specific in- 
dictment against Jerry Whitworth, 46, a 
retired Navy chief radioman, who alleg- 
edly supplied the most valuable informa- 
tion. In Norfolk, Va., Arthur Walker, 50, 
was found guilty of conspiring with his 
brother John to sell secrets to the Soviets 
John Walker, 48, also a former Navy 
chief radioman and the alleged ringlead- 
er, is scheduled to go on trial for espionage 
in Baltimore on Oct. 28. John’s son, Mi- 
chael, 22, a former Navy seaman, will be 
tried after his father. All four were arrest- 
ed after John Walker’s former wife Bar- 
bara told the FBI last November that she 
suspected her husband had been spying 
for the Soviets for more than 15 years 

The charges originally filed against 
Whitworth on June 17 were grave 
enough. The one-count indictment ac- 
cused him of conspiring to commit espio- 
nage, claiming that he had given John 
Walker, a longtime Navy friend, “crypto- 
graphic key lists and key cards” that were 
later sold to Soviet agents. Such keys 
would allow the Soviets to eavesdrop on 
coded Navy communications, and even 
in the opinion of one communications ex- 
pert, to change Navy messages for their 
own deceptive Holding the 
highest security clearances, Whitworth 
had been in charge of cryptographic cen- 
ters on the carrier Enterprise and at the 
sprawling Alameda Naval Air Station 

The new indictment against 


purposes 


Whitworth contains twelve counts, one of 


which charges that he illegally copied a 
document known as Annex K while sta- 
tioned on the Enterprise. Prosecutors said 
the document outlines the Navy’s plan for 
communications in the Indian Ocean in 
the event of major hostilities in the Mid 
dle East. Other experts said this informa 
tion would permit the Soviets to figure out 
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what U.S. military units would be in- 
volved. The indictment also accuses 
Whitworth of giving John Walker details 
of the Autodin system, which is used by 
all of the U.S. Armed Forces to transmit 
computerized information via satellites 
In addition, he allegedly passed along 
documents explaining an adjunct to Au- 
todin called the Remote Information Ex 
change System, which enables the Navy 
to send data to its vessels at sea. The new 
charges include five counts of failing to re- 
port at least $332,000 in income from 
John Walker for the sale of the secrets 
possibly starting in 1970. The total, said 
US. Attorney Joseph P. Russoniello, 
“suggests that [the information] was ex- 
tremely important to the Soviets.” 

Pale and gaunt, Whitworth pleaded 


“not guilty” to all charges, which, if he is 
convicted, could keep him imprisoned for 
the rest of his life. James Larson, his attor- 
ney, claimed that “the Government has 
systematically exaggerated the signifi- 
cance of the information that it believes 
has been passed by Mr. Whitworth.” Jus- 
tice Department sources told TIME that 
plea-bargaining discussions were under 
way with Whitworth’s attorneys. If 
Whitworth pleads guilty and testifies 
against John Walker, he would not under- 
go the humiliation of a trial 

After a four-day trial without a jury, 
Judge J. Calvitt Clarke Jr. needed just 
15 minutes to pronounce Arthur Walker, 
a retired Navy lieutenant commander 
guilty of espionage. He faces a maximum 
sentence of three life terms and a fine of 


The opening trial: Arthur Walker in Norfolk after being found guilty of espionage 
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Maryland drop site: secrets beside a log 
$40,000. The defense called no witnesses 
Meek, stooped and without his usual tou- 
pee, Walker looked more like an accoun- 
tant than a spy. His lawyers tried to por- 
tray him as an innocent dupe of his 
aggressive younger brother. One of them 
told reporters, “He may have been a sap, 
but he was no spy.” 

Arthur, however, had described his es- 
pionage activities to the FBI after his arrest, 
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Trial exhibit: John Walker's revealing notebook 


waiving his right to have a lawyer present 
As related in court, he said John had begun 
his contacts with the KGB in a simple way 
“He drove to Washington and parked 
down from the Russian embassy for a cou- 
ple of nights.” Soviet agents noticed him 
and made contact. Arthur said that early 
in 1980, after the brothers’ electronic re- 
pair shop went broke, John told him how 
he could make a lot of money. At the time, 
Arthur was feeling very depressed. “We 
were sitting outside in his pickup truck,” 
Arthur told the federal agents. “I said I 
could cry. So he said, ‘Come on, take a 
walk.’ * Then John turned to Arthur and 
said, “I have friends who will pay for classi- 
fied information.” Arthur replied, “Now I 
know where you get your bucks.” 

It was at John’s urging, Arthur said, 
that he got a job at VSE, a defense con- 
tractor in Chesapeake, Va., involved in 
ship maintenance, where he had access to 
classified material. He passed two docu- 
ments to John and got $6,000 for each, he 
said. “It was my happy-hour money,” he 
explained. “I bought some stuff a gas 
grill, a new hair piece, brakes for the car.” 

According to Arthur, John later com- 
plained that the papers were “not worth 
the risk involved” and prodded him for 
better secrets. Arthur supplied two more 
documents. One was a “damage-control 


book” for the U.S.S. Blue Ridge. It out- 


An expanded indictment: Jerry Whitworth, with beard, in San Francisco to face more charges 
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lined procedures to follow whenever a 
part of the ship sprung a leak, developed a 
fire or otherwise broke down. The other 
was an extract of “casualty reports,” de- 
tailing equipment problems experienced 
by a class of amphibious assault ships. Ar- 
thur’s lawyers argued that the documents 
carried the lowest security classification, 
“confidential,” and were of little value to 
the enemy. But Captain Edward Sheafer 
Jr., a senior intelligence officer in the U.S 
Atlantic Command, identified the Blue 
Ridge as the key communications vessel 
for the Atlantic fleet and called the 
damage-control book “a bible for sabo- 
tage.”’ As for the casualty reports, he said, 
“I would give my eye teeth to have the 
similar history of a Soviet class of ships.” 
Arthur Walker’s trial shed new light 
on his brother’s activities. Not only did 
John recruit his son, brother and best 
friend as spies, he allegedly strapped a 
money belt on his unsuspecting mother to 
bring spy payments back from Europe 
Also introduced as evidence was a set of 
KGB instructions seized at John Walker’s 
Norfolk home. They read like something 
out of a bad mystery novel. Hand-lettered 
in red and blue ink, the directions told 
Walker what route to take to meet a Sovi- 
et agent in Vienna, starting at a store 
called Komet Kiichen, which sells kitch- 
en cabinets. He was to make repeated 
stops at specified shop windows. “You 
will be contacted either at the Bazala 
store or somewhere on your route,” the 
paper said. “If no one contacts you, please 


»| use alternate dates and the same route.” 


Walker was allegedly following KGB 
instructions at the time of his arrest. Ac- 
cording to testimony at Arthur Walker's 
trial, FBI agents learned from telephone 
wiretaps that John was going to make a 
drop last May 19. They trailed his van by 
car and helicopter as it wound through 
the back roads of Maryland, eventually 
stopping several times at the same remote 
spot, When Walker finally left the vicini- 
ty, agents tramped through the woods, 
kicking smelly garbage bags, until they 
came across what one called “a classic 
type of Soviet drop site.” It was a log be- 
tween two trees marked with No Hunting 
signs. Beside the log, the agents found a 
neat brown bag filled with fresh garbage 
Wrapped in plastic under the garbage 
were classified documents. One FBI agent 
scoffed at the method as “pre-World War 
II trade craft.” Walker was tracked to a 
nearby motel, where he was arrested 
Seen in the drop area, Soviet Embassy 
Official Alexei Tkachenko quickly re- 
turned to Moscow 

Clumsy and bumbling as it evidently 
was, the Walker spy ring managed to op- 
erate without detection for nearly two 
decades. That speaks eloquently of the 
need for more effective measures to keep 
military secrets from the nation’s ene- 
mies. Ifa bunch of amateurs could jeopar- 
dize naval communications with relative 
ease, the damage real professionals might 
do is easy to imagine By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by B. Russell Leavitt/Norfolk and 
Charles Pelton/San Francisco 
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Facing the press: Was the ship of state close to the legal edge? 


Witnesses and Revelations _ 


Once again, the Administration is beset by contra controversy 


T ry as it might, the Reagan Adminis- 

tration cannot seem to avoid contro- 
versy in its espousal of the Nicaraguan 
rebels who are seeking to overthrow their 
country’s Sandinista government. Last 
week the White House was stuck with two 

| new varieties of contra fuss. In the first 
case, a group of American citizens was 
kidnaped by the rebels. In the second, the 
White House had to come to grips with 
revelations that it has sailed close to the 
edges of a congressional ban on direct 
military aid to the insurgents. The Ad- 
ministration’s controversial move was as- 
signing a member of the National Securi- 
ty Council to meet with the insurgents 
and give them help in raising funds from 
private sources. Both affairs created head- 
lines that diverted attention, for a few 
days at least, from the Sandinistas’ most 
pressing problem: a new and vigorous 
contra military offensive 

The kidnaping incident lasted for 
barely 29 hours, and took place in a nar- 

| row, winding river between Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. Involved were 29 pacifist 
Americans and 16 journalists. The inci- 
dent began when members of Witness for 
Peace, a group established in North Caro- 
lina, set sail from the Nicaraguan town of 
San Carlos, about 130 miles southeast of 
the capital, Managua. The group’s aim: to 

| travel by boat along the San Juan River, 
which is hotly contested by contra and 

| Sandinista forces. 

Running into danger is part of the role 
sought by the interdenominational Witness 
for Peace. The group was founded with a 
twin purpose: 1) to place U.S. protesters in 
the line of fire in Nicaragua, in the belief 
that their presence will reduce hostilities, 
and 2) to attract American citizens to Nic- 
aragua in order, as a Witness spokesman 


puts it, “to permit them to learn about the 


consequences of U.S, foreign policy on Nic- 
aragua.” The Witnesses claim to be apoliti- 
cal, but they are considered by Washington 
to be definitely favorable to the Sandinistas 
and hostile to the insurgent contras, Since 
its start in 1983, the group has sent about 
1,300 people, each paying $900 in ex- 
penses, to Nicaragua 

Within 24 hours of setting out, the 
travelers were seized by contras. They 
spent 29 hours in custody before being re- 
leased unharmed. Every stage of the Wit- 
nesses’ saga received carefully managed 
press coverage. Even their capture was re- 
corded, over an open radio link, by a tele- 
vision crew standing by in the Witness for 
Peace headquarters in Managua. 

The Witness affair allowed the Mana- 
gua regime to hammer away at a standard 


Managua Witnesses: awaiting news 
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| ness episode soon passed, but as it did, the 








Washington 





theme: the Reagan Administration’s al- 
leged hypocrisy in denouncing state-spon- 
sored terrorism. As Interior Minister 
Tomas Borge Martinez, one of Nicara- 
gua’s nine ruling comandantes, put it last 
week, “The U.S. condemns terrorism 
when a plane is hijacked. This is terror- 
ism, and these acts should also be con- 


| demned by the U.S.” 


Even as Borge spoke, some 14,000 
contras were continuing their three-week- 
old offensive inside Nicaragua. Near the 
town of Cuapa, 100 miles east of Mana- 
gua, the contras claimed to have killed 51 
Sandinista soldiers. Fighting was said to 
be extending farther south, toward the 
cattle-raising center of Boaco. The Sandi- 
nistas claimed that about 150 contras had 
been killed and 40 captured in the past 
month. 

In Washington, concern over the Wit- 





Administration faced a different kind of 
political tempest. A number of legislators 
reacted unhappily to a report in the New 
York Times that a military officer on the 
U.S. National Security Council has been 
giving military advice to the contras at a 
time when Congress had explicitly 
banned both military aid and CIA intelli- 
gence sharing with the insurgents. 

Administration officials readily admit 
that there has long been a military officer 
on the NSC whose principal job is to serve 
as a liaison between the White House and 
the various anti-Sandinista groups in and 
around Nicaragua. That official has acted 
also as a broker for the rebels. He puts po- 
litical groups and private individuals in 
the U.S., including prospective donors of 
money, food, matériel and medicine, in 
touch with the rebels. 

Before Congress banned aid to the in- 
surgents in October 1984, the NSC officer 
urged the contras to shift to classic hit- 
and-run guerrilla tactics. After the aid 
cutoff, the NSC man presumably did not 





| violate congressional restrictions on intel- 
| ligence sharing. Nonetheless, as one Ad- 
=| ministration official told TIME, “I’m sure 

| he got as close to the line as he could be- 


cause the President wants to help the free- 
dom fighters.” The liaison official’s big- 
gest contribution to the contra cause was 
urging various rebel factions to form a 
unified military command and then join 
forces with respected members of the Nic- 
araguan civilian opposition like Arturo 
Cruz Porras, a former member of the San- | 
dinista governing junta 

Whatever the part played by the NSC, 
there has never been much doubt as to 
where Reagan stands on the contra issue. 
Last week, as he signed into law a foreign- 
aid authorization bill that provides $27 
million in “humanitarian” assistance for 
the rebels, the Great Communicator made 
himself heard once again. Confronted with 
a question about the White House role in 
Nicaragua, Reagan declared, “We're not 
violating any laws.’ —By George Russell. Re- | 
ported by Johanna McGeary and Barrett Seaman/ | 
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“This Could Be 
Ground Zero” 
Throngs recall the Bomb 
Ss treetcars stopped in silence. A bell 
rang mournfully seven times. It was 
8:15 a.m. in Hiroshima last Tuesday, 40 
years after an atomic bomb nicknamed 
Little Boy burst 1,850 ft. over the city with 
| a searing, blinding flash, killing 118,000 
people within days and dooming nearly as 
many to slower deaths in later years. In a 
| speech to 55,000 onlookers at Hiroshima 
| Memorial Peace Park, Mayor Takeshi 
| Araki urged the superpowers to abolish 
| nuclear weapons. The goal, said Araki, 
was “no more Hiroshimas.” Afterward, 
1.500 doves, symbols of peace, were re- 
leased into cloudy skies 

Throughout the US., hundreds of 
groups held their own memorials last 
week for the 1945 bombing of Hiroshima 
and, three days later, Nagasaki, While 
speakers at many of the rallies echoed 
Araki’s agenda, for the most part they 
avoided both partisan rhetoric and talk of 
disarmament. Like the Hiroshima ser- 
vice, which used doves to make its point, 
many of the American commemoratives 
made use of simple symbols to underscore 
mankind's vulnerability to nuclear weap- 
ons. The displays were frail and mute, but 
they managed to express deep fears for 
the survival of the race, which the lan- 
guage of policy analysis has not defused in 
the 40 years since Hiroshima. And they 
raised, too, 40-year-old questions of 
whether the Bomb should have been used 
at all (see ESSAY). Among the memorials 
> The Ribbon. During her morning pray- 
ers in 1982, Denver Grandmother Justine 
Merritt conceived the idea of a band of 
people encircling the Pentagon with a rib- 
bon of peace. She began to ask those on 
| her Christmas-card list to fashion cloth 
| banners depicting things they could not 
| 








bear to lose. The project attracted a na- 
tional volunteer network, which produced 
25,000 different banners, many with pic- 
tures of children or pets or sunsets. Tied 
together, the banners formed a ribbon 
that stretched 15 miles—long enough not 
only to encircle the Pentagon but also to 
cross the Potomac and wind around the 
Lincoln Memorial, the Capitol and the 
Ellipse behind the White House 

More than 15,000 demonstrators 
turned out as the ribbon was finally tied 
around the Lincoln Memorial. Nearly 
overwhelmed by the occasion, Merritt 
told the crowd, “I'm not going to cry. I'm 
just going to pray for peace.’ Afterward, 
sections of the ribbon were flown to Los 
Angeles and unfurled as demonstrators 
conducted a peace vigil along a 15-mile 
Stretch of Wilshire Boulevard 
>» The Shadow. As they made their way 
to work on the morning of Aug. 6, resi- 
dents of New York, Boston, Minneapolis 
and 370 other cities in the U.S. and 
abroad discovered that artists had been at 
work overnight, painting silhouettes of 
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people on streets. The silhouettes were in- 
tended as reminders of the Hiroshima 
victims who, caught outdoors by the blast, 
were vaporized, leaving no trace except 
for profiles etched on Hiroshima side- 
walks. The arresting images, usually cre- 
ated with plastic stencils and rollers 
dipped in whitewash, were the work of 
the International Shadow Project, a net- 
work of 10,000 volunteer painters in cities 
ranging from Penang, Malaysia, to Buda- 
pest, Hungary. Worldwide, some 300 
project volunteers were arrested, but po- 
lice in many areas chose to permit the ef- 
fort. In New York, Landscape Artist 
Alan Gussow, who conceived the project, 
said he was “staggered” by the response 
As she stenciled an image of herself and 
her husband near Wall Street in Manhat- 
tan, Artist Janna Josephson noted, “I 
want to make an impact, to startle people, 
to make them know that this could be 
ground zero.” 

> The Candles had set, 


After the sun 





Lanterns commemorate victims in Hiroshima 
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Demonstrators at the Pentagon hold part of a “peace ribbon” that stretched for 15 miles 


more than 1,000 lighted candles inside 
paper lanterns were launched down the 
Mississippi River at La Crosse, Wis., by 
members of the Wisconsin Physicians for 
Social Responsibility. Those killed by the 
Bomb are annually commemorated this 
way in Japan, where floating paper 
lanterns are a symbol of dead souls. Simi- 
lar lights bobbed along dozens of other 
U.S. waterways last week. Said Cameron 
Gundersen, a pediatrician in La Crosse 
“The purpose of this commemoration is 
not to assign guilt or linger among the im- 
ages of death but to remind ourselves of 
what we are capable of doing. We are ca- 
pable of destroying the world’s civiliza- 
tion. More important, we are capable of 
preventing that 

In Hiroshima, many residents avoid- 
ed last week's ceremonies. A few blocks 
from the blast’s hypocenter, Takeshi Ito, 
an economics professor who chairs the 
national organization of 370,000 Bomb 
victims, visited the graves of two nieces 
“T was face to face with the dead,” said 
Ito, “and that was a lot more meaning- 
ful to me than listening to empty 
speeches.” 

Some Americans, recalling the near 
ly 300,000 American casualties in the 
Pacific fighting that began with Japan’s 
surprise attack on Pearl Harbor, felt 
the domestic memorials were misplaced 
Others, including President Reagan 
emphasized that peace and the elimina- 
tion of weapons were not necessarily 
synonymous. “We must never forget 
what nuclear weapons brought upon Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki,” said Reagan 
“yet we must remain mindful that our 
maintenance of a strong nuclear deter- 
rent has for four decades ensured the se- 
curity of the U.S. and the freedom of our 
allies in Asia and Europe.” For most 
however, it was simply a time to consider 
events that all fervently hope will never 
be repeated By Kenneth M. Pierce. 
Reported by Ai Leng Choo/Washington and 
Yukinori Ishikawa/Hiroshima 































The Hexapod is designed to cross terrain that would bog down a jeep 


Over Hill, over Dale... 


4 


congressional funding. Only a fraction of 
past DARPA projects have been deployed 
But the 27-year-old agency, which helped 
develop the cruise missile and the Stealth 
bomber, has had a powerful impact on 
strategic thinking. Among the sophisti- 
cated systems now under way: 
= The Hexapod. A six-legged manned 
vehicle that resembles a cross between a 
giant grasshopper and an Erector Set 
horse. Planned for use over hilly, rocky or 
swampy areas that would bog down jeeps 
and tanks, the 10-ft.-tall Hexapod is de- 
signed to lurch along at up to 8 m.p.h. by 
taking 9-ft. steps. Clint Kelly IIT, director 
of DARPA’s Office of Engineering Appli- 
cation, calls the gawky-looking device the 
most technologically advanced off-road 
vehicle ever constructed 

Powered by a modified 900-cc 
Kawasaki motorcyle en- 
; gine, the Hexapod walks 
with the aid of 16 on-board 
computers. The data pro- 
1 cessors get their informa- 
tion from sensors and use it 
to guide the vehicle for- 
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he scene is a future battlefield. On the 

ground, driverless tanks advance and 
fire with deadly accuracy, while insect- 
like vehicles scurry across all but impass- 
able terrain. Overhead, pilots guide their 
aircraft by talking aloud in the cockpit 
and aim missiles with the movement of 
their eyes. Higher still, orbiting jets blast 
satellites back to earth. All this is sur- 
veyed from computer consoles by com- 
manders who refine their strategies and 
issue new orders as the fighting rages. 

While the ability to wage such high- 
tech combat will remain a dream, or 
nightmare, for years to come, it is very 
much a gleam in the Pentagon’s eye. 


Tomorrow's weapons are being designed today 


ward, backward or to the 
side. Scientists at Ohio 
State, who have spent $5 
million so far developing 
the Hexapod, will put the 
machine through its first 
walking test this fall. 

Autonomous land vehicle. A robot- 
like, driverless device on which work is 
well in progress. The 15,000-lb. behemoth 
“sees” through a television camera linked 
to a built-in computer that matches images | 
to data in its memory and decides which | 
way the vehicle should go. The blue-and- 
white ALV successfully lumbered down a 
Denver test track earlier this summer. 
Though it negotiated the narrow, half-mile 
course at just 3 m.p.h., that was far faster 
than in any previous trial. 





Working largely through 
the Defense Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency, a 
special unit devoted to exotic weaponry, 
military planners are developing a gener- 
ation of computerized land and air sys- 
tems that Buck Rogers would envy. Pro- 
totypes are being built by defense contrac- 
tors around the US., and will be tested 
in coming months at sites ranging from 
private proving grounds to engineering 
laboratories. 

Many of these experimental weapons, 
of course, may never find their way into 
the American arsenal. Some may prove 
impractical, while others may fail to win 


Prototype of a robot tank 











Gunning for Sergeant York 


he Army’s videotape is spectacular. As unmanned 
planes sweep into view, the high-tech antiaircraft gun on 
the ground swivels and blows them out of the sky. It looks like 
a brilliant performance by one of the Pentagon’s most contro- 


ploded by remote ground control within seconds of each fir- 
ing from Sergeant York. Smith believes that the gun never 
actually hit the drone planes. The Army says that the rapid- 
fire shots came close enough to destroy the aircraft and that 
the remote-controlled blasts were used to keep them from 
flying out of control. Still, John Krings, the Pentagon’s direc- 
tor of testing, conceded that “the limitations [of the test] 





versial new weapons, the Sergeant York di- 
vision air-defense gun, known as the DIVAD. 
In a test last year, the gun’s laser-and-radar 
guidance system could not even hit a sta- 
tionary helicopter, one of many embarrass- 
ments for the problem-plagued system. This 
time, claimed the contractor, Ford Aero- 
space, the weapon destroyed “six of seven 
high-performance aircraft.” 

Not so, said Republican Congressman 
Denny Smith of Oregon, a veteran pilot 
who flew 189 missions over Viet Nam. 
Smith pointed out that the unmanned 
planes used in the $54 million test came in 
higher and slower than they would in a bat- 
tle. Worse, when he investigated further, he 
learned that the aircraft were in fact ex- 











Ahit-or-miss proposition 


Wain wa 


were and still are significant.” 

Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinber- 
ger must now decide whether to go ahead 
with plans to spend $4.2 billion for 618 of 
the weapons. According to one Pentagon 
source, a classified Army study bolsters the 
critics’ case against the Sergeant York, con- 
cluding that the high-tech guidance system 
performs no better than the systems it was 
designed to replace. Weinberger said the 
latest test was “the most realistic operation- 
al testing that we ever put a weapon system 
through,” but he is waiting to see further re- 
ports before he makes up his mind. “For the 
good of the taxpayer and the soldier who 
has to use this weapon,” says Smith, “it is 
imperative that the DIVAD be killed.” 
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What might a riderless conveyance 
do? DARPA and Martin Marietta, which 
built the $900,000 prototype, say it could 
develop into a tank, a reconnaissance ve- 
hicle or a carrier of supplies. But while the 
Pentagon hopes to have an ALV model 
that can execute complex maneuvers and 
travel 25 m.p.h. by the 1990s, the techni- 
cal obstacles remain enormous. The ma- 
chine’s vision system alone will require a 
data processor that can handle nearly 10 
billion instructions a second, or about ten 
times more than current supercomputers 
Today's less nimble ALV confuses shad- 
ows and logs, wobbles as it approaches 
gates and gets mixed up at intersections. 
Says Martin Marietta’s Lloyd Thane, a 
deputy project manager: “Sometimes it 
has a mind of its own, like any infant 
learning new things.” 

The pilot's associate. For all the so- 
phistication of modern aircraft, their 
cockpits can be a bewildering array of 
hundreds of gauges, switches and knobs 
“The demands have far outpaced the ca- 
pacity of pilots to deal with them,” 
says Robert Kahn, chief of the DARPA 
information processing division. To ease 
the burden, the agency has launched 
a multimillion-dollar project to produce a 
jet that responds to voice and eye 
control 

Now under development at Ohio's 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, the ex- 
perimental fighter recognizes 200 verbal 
commands ranging from orders to drop 
bombs to instructions to change radio fre- 
quencies. The jet, which will take off for 
the first time this summer, even talks 
back to the pilot to show that it under- 
stands. When fully equipped, the cockpit 
of the future will allow a flier to aim weap- 
ons simply by looking at a target. Laser 
beams will then trace his eye movements 
and instruct a computer where to point 
the craft’s guns 

Transatmospheric vehicle. A more 
advanced aircraft, the TAV would take 
off horizontally like a conventional 
plane and then zoom through the atmo- 
sphere into space. It could climb to 
roughly 100 miles, about half the alti- 
tude of the most recent space shuttle 
flight but at least five times the height 
attainable by standard jets, and orbit at 





a speed of 17,500 m.p.h. From its lofty | 


perch, the aircraft would serve as a sur- 
veillance platform, or an antisatellite 
weapon, before returning to earth and 
landing like a plane 

DARPA has its sights on numerous 
other projects. Among them: night-vision 
goggles that will enable helicopter pilots 
to fly in near total darkness; a computer- 
ized system that will provide a command- 
er with an instantaneous picture of the 
battlefield and suggest possible moves 
he might take. But those devices, like 
all DARPA’s weaponry, are still little 
more than sophisticated tools. Once in 
combat, even Buck Rogers had to think 
for himself. —By John Greenwald. Reported by 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 


Teaching What He Practiced 


af e was a 28-year-old academic tumbled by events to the center of power. On a 
spring day in 1975, he sat against the wall in the Cabinet Room and mar- 
veled at what he saw and heard. New York City’s diminutive mayor Abe Beame, 
the state’s combative Governor Hugh Carey and a phalanx of elegantly tailored 
and glowering financial advisers told President Gerald Ford that they expected 
the U.S. Government to rescue the city from its own financial mess. 

“I'd never witnessed such arrogance,” recalls Roger Porter, then executive 
secretary of Ford’s Economic Policy Board. Ford had been President only nine 
months, and Porter wondered if he could stand up to the New Yorkers. The Pres- 
ident straightened his shoulders and hardened his jaw, then picked up a memo 
that Porter had helped prepare. Was it true, Ford asked his aggressive visitors, 
that the city had a university with no 
tuition charge? Well, yes, they an- 
swered, but that was such an estab- 
lished practice that they could not 
change it. Other cities charged stu- 
dents some tuition with no dire conse- 
quences, Ford noted. The New York- 
ers seemed to shrink a little, thought 
Porter. Ford read on, ticking off New 
York’s extravagances in social spend- 
ing and labor contracts. Finally, the 
President looked up and said very 
evenly, “Gentlemen, federal aid is not 
on the way.” The next day the New 
York Daily News ran its famous head- 
line: FORD TO CITY: DROP DEAD. 

The city did not drop dead. Over 
the next ten years it cleaned up its 
mess. Roger Porter, now 39, filed the 
lesson away. Very soon he will be relat- 
| ing the episode to a new generation of 
Harvard students eager to learn how 
the presidency works. After a second 
White House tour—4% years as one of 
Reagan’s assistants for policy develop- 
ment—Porter is returning to academe 
to ponder and write and explain. 

Porter himself is worth pondering. 
After graduating from Brigham Young and studying in England on a Rhodes 
scholarship, he went to Harvard to teach government. One day he told his wife 
Ann, “I can’t teach government unless I've been there.” He applied for three 
Washington fellowships, won them all and accepted a spot as Vice President 
Ford’s White House fellow. 

On the day in 1974 that he headed for Washington in his Chevy, Porter 
turned on the radio and learned that Richard Nixon planned to resign. He re- 
ported for work at the height of the upheaval, suddenly coming face to face with 
Ford in an elevator as the Vice President hurried to the White House just before 
being sworn in as President. Within a few hours Porter was secretary to the tran- 
sition team. He returned to Harvard during Carter's term, then came back to 
Washington at Reagan's invitation. Though little known beyond the inner circles 
of power and scholarship, Porter has already produced two thoughtful books 
(Presidential Decision Making and The U.S.-U.S.S.R. Grain Agreement). His 
writings on how to run the White House helped guide Chief of Staff Donald Re- 
gan’s reorganization, in which eight Cabinet councils were reduced to three. 

Porter is a moderate Republican, which portends some interesting shifts at 
Harvard, so long a bastion of Democratic liberals. He will be a professor of public 
policy at the John F. Kennedy School of Government and in a year will join 
Richard Neustadt in teaching the course on the presidency. 

At the heart of Porter’s teaching will be that lesson of New York City. “‘Peo- 
ple underestimate their capacity for change,” says Porter. “There is never a right 
time to do a difficult thing. No one is going to make a change that involves pain if 
they think they can avoid it. A President’s job is to help people have a vision of 
their potential. A great disservice is done when we don’t help them understand 
they have most of the responsibility for their lives.” 























Porter: returning to academe 
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Disarming Tiff 


Moscow's propaganda edge 





hen the US. refused to go along 

with the Soviets’ highly publicized 
moratorium on nuclear-weapons testing, 
announced just before the meeting in Hel- 
sinki two weeks ago, Administration offi- 
cials were faced with a propaganda prob- 
lem they hoped would quickly fade. But 
even as the two sides prepare for an inter- 
national nuclear nonproliferation confer- 
ence in Geneva later this month, the Sovi- 
ets seem to be deftly augmenting their 
unexpected public relations advantage. 
Last week they offered to allow interna- 
tional experts to inspect two of their 
civilian nuclear-power reactors—a first. 
Meanwhile, questions continued to be 
raised, in the U.S. and abroad, about 
Washington’s brisk refusal to join in the 
testing moratorium. 

To defuse the issue, U.S. officials are 
portraying the Soviet moratorium as 
merely a propaganda maneuver. The So- 
viets, they say, have just completed an ex- 
tensive and accelerated series of tests on 
their most modern intercontinental weap- 
ons, while the U.S. has yet to test its own 
equivalents. A moratorium would thus 
give them a public relations victory with- 
out costing them any military ground. 
“They don’t have any more to do,” Presi- 
dent Reagan said in a press conference 
last week. So far this year, however, nine 
underground explosions have been an- 
nounced for the U.S. v. five for the Soviets. 

Secretary of State George Shultz con- 
tends that a unilateral promise of a test 
ban must be adequately verifiable. But 
many scientists maintain that any test big 
enough to do the Soviets military good can 
be monitored by today’s seismic technol- 
ogy. Monitoring has improved so greatly 
in recent years, these experts say, that the 
US. could have confidence in a test ban. 

To Europeans caught between the su- 
perpowers, any offer to decelerate the 
arms race is bound to look attractive. In 
Helsinki, Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze proved himself as much a 
master of public relations as Soviet Lead- 
er Mikhail Gorbachev. That was at least 
partly because Shevardnadze is a new 
face. But the Soviets helped themselves by 
holding on-the-record press conferences 
that received wider play than the back- 
ground briefings given by U‘S. officials. 

Looming on the horizon is Novem- 
ber’s Reagan-Gorbachev summit in Ge- 
neva, where the Soviet offer of a test 
moratorium could become an important 
Soviet trump card if the U.S. has made 
no further moves by then. Already, Rea- 
gan is suggesting that he might be amena- 
ble to a “permanent moratorium” after 
the next round of US. tests. But his 
advisers are hedging. Said National Secu- 
rity Council Spokesman Edward Djere- 
jian: “We are not proposing any new 
i initiative.” a 
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Erik Burro, dressed as William Penn, waits in the audience with other finalists 


Visions of Lecture Lucre 
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Orators assemble in Washington to hear and be heard 


x-CIA Director William Colby took 

the podium to defend the need for co- 
vert actions. Joan Mondale, wife of the 
former Vice President, made the case 
for government funding for art. Former 
Representative Shirley Chisholm at- 
tacked Reagan Administration cutbacks 
in social programs. 

The 154th annual convention of the 
International Platform Association, es- 
tablished by Statesman-Orator Daniel 
Webster to disseminate culture to outlying 
states and distract them from rebellion, 
was off and droning. Last week nearly 800 
speakers, would-be speakers, booking 
agents, college program directors and 
even a few plain old listeners assembled 
for the .P.A. gathering at Washington's 
plush Mayflower Hotel. The 40 or so 
established rhetoricians spoke 
mainly for the fun of it, and per- 
haps to pick up an extra engage- 
ment or two. But the stakes were 


teurs, who were hoping to break 
into the $2 billion-a-year lecture 
circuit. “This is the marketplace 
of the profession,” explains 
LP.A. Director General Dan 
Tyler Moore. “It has two effects 
on the speaker: if he’s good, he 
gets bookings, and if he’s bad, 
he is ruined.” 

The fees paid to big names 
are a powerful inspiration. Bob Hope 
commands the highest price: $40,000 a 
speech. Radio Personality Paul Harvey 
pulls down $25,000. Jeane Kirkpatrick 
doubled her fee to $20,000 after she be- 
came a Republican. Seer Jeane Dixon can 
conjure up $7,000 but donates all fees to 
charity. Former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger goes for $18,000; his former 
boss, Richard Nixon, could command 
$25,000 but speaks for free. “The 
fees,” says Speaker Agent Carleton 
Sedgeley, “simply follow the laws of 
supply and demand.” 

The carnival-like atmosphere of 
Webster's 19th century lecture tours is re- 
captured during the five-day convention, 








Dole delivers 





where the audience chooses a winner 
from among both the celebrity and the 
amateur speakers. At one of the numerous 
parties, Cleo Dawson, who will not give 
her age but is recognized as the eldest 
IPA. member, sat beneath a flower- 
bedecked hat and shouted encouragement 
to various contestants. “Hello, honey,” 
she yelled, “you were wonderful last 
night.’ Turning back to her table, Daw- 
son got serious. “There are no second-rat- 
ers, not here. They're all artists.’’ Her fa- 
vorite lecturer? Says Dawson: “Myself.” 
On Thursday night, the audience 
chose a celebrity victor, Magician Harry 
Blackstone, who beat out the bigger 
names like Dick Cavett, Senate Majority 
Leader Robert Dole and Actor Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr. “I hate magicians,” noted 
_ Sherrill Luke, a judge from Los 
Angeles, “but this man was 
very amusing.” Forty-three 
hopefuls entered the amateur 
contest, fondly known as the 
Hal Holbrook Speaking Ladder 
because the actor who makes 
$20,000 each time he imperson- 
ates Mark Twain was discov- 
ered there. Nine contestants 
made it to the finals, where 
Edythe Bregnard, 63, the “Pixie 
Poet” of Sun City, Ariz., gave 
the winning speech, a whimsi- 
cal look at aging, delivered 
partly in light verse. Given little chance to 
win, Bregnard outdid the likes of Erik 
Burro, a New Jersey video producer who 
impersonates a bewigged William Penn. 
Speaking careers can be catapulted 
into orbit at the I.P.A. convention. Last 
year’s amateur winner, Joe Schwartz, 74, 
of North Hollywood, Calif., now lectures 
for $1,000 a shot.on how to beat retire- 
ment. The exiled monarch of Tunisia, 
King Rechad al-Mahdi, 38, was virtually 
unknown when he spoke soporifically 
about the need for a constitutional monar- 
chy two years ago. But an enterprising 
agent now gets him $2,500 for a lecture 
called “A Royal Saga.” —By Amy Wilentz. 
Reported by Alessandra Stanley/Washington | 
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American Notes 





DRUGS 
Crackdown on Grass Farmers 


Attorney General Edwin Meese 
clearly relished the numbers he 
ticked off for the press: 342,635 mari- 
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nine pot farms confiscated, 175 ar- 
rests, 73 weapons seized. Those were 
the results of the first three days of 
“Operation Delta-9,” this year’s ex- 
panded version of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s nationwide marijuana-eradi- 
cation drive. By the harvest season in 
late fall, lawmen hope to surpass last 
year’s record total of 13 million 
plants eliminated. 

Meese was criticized for making Delta-9 a media extrava- 
ganza. Word of the operation was leaked to the press well before 
the raids began, and reporters and television camera crews ac- 
companied officers as they swooped down on cannabis fields in 
helicopters or hacked away at the plants with machetes. Said 
New Jersey Democrat William Hughes, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Crime Subcommittee, in an angry letter to the Attor- 
ney General: “I realize we live in a media-oriented environ- 
ment, but this is the first time I have ever seen a press release is- 
sued three days in advance of a dangerous law-enforcement 
operation.” 








Meese checks haul 


Stockman’s Budget Buster 


During the more than four years he 
spent as President Reagan’s embattled 
Budget Director, David Stockman re- 
ceived a top annual salary of $75,100 
For the four months that he plans to 
spend writing a book about his experi- 
ences in the Administration, Stockman 
will receive more than $2 million. In the 
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hope that the outspokenness that made 
Stockman so controversial in Govern- 
ment will make him a hit at the book- 
stores, Harper & Row beat out a number 
of other prominent publishing houses 
with its extravagant bid, putting Stock- 
man in a league with Henry Kissinger. Stockman, 38, who plans 
to join the investment banking firm Salomon Brothers this fall, 
negotiated the book deal without the services of an agent 

In recent months, Geraldine Ferraro, Tip O'Neill and Jeane 
Kirkpatrick have each sold rights to their memoirs for what at the 
time seemed a hefty sum ofabout $1 million. According to friends 
of his, Stockman chose Harper & Row in part because the pub- 
lisher promised him editorial independence. The question is 
whether he will be able to resist pressure to pull his punches from 
the colleagues he left behind in the Reagan Administration 
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A Delicate Pentagon Probe 


Despite the concern of many Americans over military 
spending, the defense contracting business remains one of the 
nation’s most mysterious industries. There have been precious 
few truly reliable statistics on whether the Pentagon is protecting 
the interests of taxpayers and, conversely, whether the defense 
industry is achieving an equitable return on its investment. Last 


| week the Pentagon released its first comprehensive report on the 
subject in a decade. The 18-month study found that, thanks to 
the Reagan Administration’s military buildup, weapons con- 
tractors made a 4.7% profit between 1980 and 1983. Over that 
same stretch of time, manufacturers of durable goods in the com- 
mercial market averaged losses of 3.65%. 

The study immediately fell under criticism. The Pentagon 
analysts were faulted for using a special economic model to com- 
pare defense contracting with other businesses. Critics argued 
that traditional standards would have shown profits exceeding 
20% between ’80 and °83. The study also ignored the continuing 
spate of allegations about waste, fraud and abuse, the very issues 
that have made the industry so controversial in recent years 


BROADCASTING 
Fussing over Fairness 


That bane of broadcasters and sacred cow of public interest 
groups, the Fairness Doctrine, is under attack again, this time 
from the very body that is assigned to enforce it. The Federal 
Communications Commission last week blasted the rule, which 
requires that when television and radio stations cover controver- 
sial issues they must provide reasonable opportunity for repre- 
sentatives of contrasting viewpoints to be heard. “Far from serv- 
ing its intended purpose,” said the five-member panel, the 
doctrine violates the First Amendment by unnecessarily restrict- 
ing “journalistic freedoms of broadcasters.” 

Despite their tough language, the commissioners have no 
power to repeal the doctrine. The Supreme Court has upheld the 
rule on numerous occasions, most notably in rejecting a 1969 
challenge from a radio station that resisted granting rebuttal 
time to a journalist who had been criticized on the air. The FCC 
plans to send its critical 100-page report to Capitol Hill, in the 
hope that the law will be changed, but that seems unlikely. 
“Congress will keep the doctrine as it is,” said a House Commu- 
nications Subcommittee staffer. “No one is more concerned 
about fairness on television than politicians.” 





EDUCATION 


Dunning the Defaulters 


“This will be the 
| biggest and most ef- 
fective crackdown 
yet,” said Richard 
Hastings, director of 
debt collection for the 
Department of Edu- 
| cation. In its ongoing 
| crusade against de- 
faulters, the Educa- 
tion Department last 
week asked the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service 
to withhold tax refunds next year for a million former students 
who have not begun repaying federal loans for college. Another 
million negligent debtors will receive warnings of such a fate 
from state agencies that gave federally insured student loans. 
Some $15 billion in student loans have gone into default, and the 
delinquency rate is currently 10% 

Most of these defaulters are not stereotypical community- 
college dropouts. According to Hastings, “We have many delin- 
| quents who are Wall Street executives, doctors and federal offi- 
cials.” The Reagan Administration has already slapped 16,000 
ex-students with lawsuits, and federal employees who have 
not made good on their loans are having money deducted from 
their wages 
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As the unrest spreads to the vicinity of Durban, two black rioters on aradio nan a burning Indian house in Inanda township 











SOUTH AFRICA 


Death and destruction 

Looting and violence. Re- 

pression and response. The 

convulsions of a divided 

country’s worst crisis in 

more than two decades in- 
tensified in South Africa last week. As the 
state of emergency continued in the black 
townships of the Johannesburg area and 
the eastern Cape, rioting erupted in town- 
ships surrounding the port city of Durban 
in Natal province, taking an additional 54 
lives. But as the week ended, the country 
was alive with speculation that the white 
minority government of State President 
P.W. Botha was on the verge of making 
concessions that might, for the first time, 
affect the essential framework of apart- 
heid. The entire country, and many other 
governments as well, was caught up in the 
rumors that Botha may announce a pack- 
age of unprecedented reforms this Thurs- 
day when he addresses the Natal provin- 











cial congress of his ruling National Party. 

Pressure on the South African gov- 
ernment has been rising steadily. In the 
past two months, the U.S. and a dozen 
West European nations have withdrawn 
their ambassadors for consultations, a 
deliberate gesture of disapproval. The 
Botha government’s state of emergency 
has been denounced throughout the 
world. Last week, as he prepared to leave 
for a trip to seven black African coun- 
tries, Pope John Paul II declared that 
South Africa’s policy of apartheid was 
weighing on “the conscience of man- 
kind,” adding, “Our repugnance toward 
any form of racial discrimination is abso- 
lute and total.” 

Late in the week, South Africa’s For- 
eign Minister Roelof F (“Pik”) Botha 
met in Vienna with six Reagan Adminis- 
tration officials, including National Secu- 
rity Adviser Robert McFarlane and 


Chester Crocker, the Assistant Secretary | “ 


World 


Gathering Hints of Change 


As the violence worsens, Botha appears to be considering reforms 





| South Africa’s request and lasted for five 
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of State for African Affairs. U.S. officials 
refused to disclose precisely what was 
said at the meeting, which was called at 


hours. Certainly it included a review of 
the current state of emergency and the 
general situation in South Africa. Ac- 
cording to U.S. sources, the meeting was 
blunt and serious in tone. American rep- 
resentatives emphasized the need for Pre- 
toria to embark on meetings with “credi- 
ble” black leaders aimed at devising some 
sort of power sharing. Beyond that, the 
Americans restated the long-standing 
U.S. view that apartheid must be aban- 
doned, South Africa should forsake its 
policy of creating “independent” home- 





| lands for blacks and instead should con- 


sider itself a unified country and all its 
people should enjoy the rights of citizen- 
ship. The South Africans were told that 
there would be no change in the policy of 
constructive engagement,” the soft-sell 
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diplomacy that the U.S. has practiced to- 
ward Pretoria since 1981. But they were 
also told that the Reagan Administration, 
like the Botha government, was under 
some political pressure to get South Afri- 
ca moving in the direction of reform. The 
U.S. representatives noted that an eco- 
nomic-sanctions bill is currently pending 
in Congress and could become law de- 
spite President Reagan's opposition to it 
At one point, McFarlane told the South 
Africans flatly, “It is not in your inter- 
est for the President to be overridden on 
a veto.” 

Foreign Minister Botha and other 
South Africans at the meeting seemed 
genuine in their willingness to discuss al- 
terations in the present system, though 
they were somewhat short on specifics. 
On Friday morning McFarlane reported 
to President Reagan on the trip. The Ad- 
ministration decided to remain noncom- 
mittal until it has a better idea of exactly 
what the South Africans have in mind 
One concern is that Pretoria might ap- 
pear to be seeking Washington's approval 
as a way of reducing international criti- 
cism of the state of emergency 


onstitutional reform, ifindeed it is 

on the way, would be coming 

none too soon. After almost a 

month of emergency rule in 36 
magisterial districts, the country is in 
greater upheaval than it has been for at 
least a quarter-century. The number of 
people arrested without charges, most of 
them black, approached 1,500 last week, 
though about 700 have since been re- 
leased. The death toll since the emergen- 
cy was declared on July 20 is close to 100 
Tension has been steadily increasing, 
even in areas not covered by the emergen- 
cy regulations. Anglican Bishop Desmond 
Tutu, the Nobel Peace laureate who has 
emerged as the leading voice of moderate 
black protest, conducted a mass funeral in 
Daveyton township and then personally 
averted an open clash between security 
forces and hundreds of black mourners 
(see box) 

On Monday the trial of 16 prominent 
members of the United Democratic 
Front, a large antiapartheid movement, 
resumed. The treason case was said to be 
the country’s biggest political trial since 
Nelson Mandela, leader of the outlawed 
African National Congress (A.N.C.), was 
imprisoned for life in 1964. A few days be- 
fore the latest trial began, Victoria 
Mxenge, a prominent black lawyer who 
was to have helped defend the 16, was 
shot to death by four unidentified blacks 
as she was about to enter her home out- 
side Durban. Black leaders blamed the 
government, while the authorities said the 
slaying was the result of a split between 
the U.D.F and the followers of Zulu 
Chief Gatsha Buthelezi. Whatever the 
truth, the murder helped spark the riot- 
ing that burst across Natal last week. 

The black violence in the province 
was directed not only at white authorities 
but also at the Indian community in gen- 


eral and particularly at Indian shop- 
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ee trophy: looters on the outskirts of Durban carry off a bathtub 


keepers, whom blacks traditionally re- 
gard as symbols of exploitation. Many 
blacks also resent the fact that under the 
new tricameral system, the Indians now 
have a voice in Parliament, however mut- 
ed, whereas the blacks have none. Most of 
the time the two communities coexist in 
an uneasy peace, but periods of economic 
hardship tend to accentuate the differ- 
ences between the have-nots and the 
have-littles 

In one Durban township last week, 
thousands of Indians fled as gangs of 
young blacks ransacked and burned shops 
and houses. In Umlazi township, police 
used tear gas and rubber bullets against 
mobs of rampaging youths who burned 
shops and schools. In KwaMashu, a gang 
attacked the home of a black policeman 
and set it ablaze. To frightened Indians, 
the scene was all too reminiscent of the ri- 
ots of 1949, when 142 Indians lost their 
lives in clashes with Zulus 

Between Wednesday and Thursday, 





the reported death toll in Natal jumped 
from four to 19. Most of the victims had 
apparently been coming from a memorial 
service for Mxenge in Umlazi township. 
Local newspapers reported that 16 people 
were dead on arrival at King Edward 
VIII Hospital. On Friday, some 300 peo- 
ple were admitted to hospitals with gun- 
shot or assault wounds 

In one particularly ugly battle, in 
which hundreds of angry youths were in- 
volved, a black mob attacked and de- 
stroyed a group of buildings known as the 
Phoenix Center, founded by Mahatma 
Gandhi 80 years ago and now a monu- 
ment to nonviolence. (Gandhi lived in 
South Africa from 1893 to 1915.) The epi- 
sode began when hundreds of armed Indi- 
ans assaulted 100 black refugees living in 
the center. Their motive: revenge for the 
previous looting and arson attacks by 
blacks on Indian townships 

With the most troubled areas sealed 
off by soldiers and police, journalists were 


Burned and looted Indian shops and property at Duff's Hill township near Durban 
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Hundreds of mourners attend a funeral service at a Protestant church outside Port Elizabeth 


unable to explore the reasons for the out- 
break of violence around Durban. But 
there were two possibilities: 1) that the lo- 
cal population had again turned its anger 
on the Indians as scapegoats or 2) that re- 
newed fighting had broken out between 
Inkatha, the Zulu political organization, 
and the U.D.F.,, whose local membership 
is largely Swazi. In addition, the fear of 
losing control of the situation may have 
led police to use their shotguns too much 
and too soon. Zulu Chief Buthelezi 
blamed black nationalist organizations, 
mainly the U.D.F and the outlawed 
A.N.C., for “promoting this black-on- 
black confrontation, as well as a program 
of self-laceration in having blacks burn- 
ing down their own facilities.” 


arlier, some 225 miles to the 
southwest of Johannesburg, police 
in the Orange Free State town of 
Brandfort raided the house of 
Winnie Mandela, the wife of Nelson 
Mandela. They arrested 30 people after 
firing tear gas and rubber bullets into a 
| crowd. Mrs, Mandela, who has been ban- 
ished to the remote location for the past 
eight years, was away at the time of the 
raid. She had obtained government per- 
mission to go to Johannesburg to see her 
doctor. In explaining their action, police 
said they had been stoned by protesters 
and then chased rioters who took refuge 
in the Mandela house 
Still another source of pressure at 
home was the decision by black miners to 
declare a strike on Aug. 25. Cyril Rama- 
phosa, general secretary of the National 
Union of Mineworkers, announced that 
his union would walk out of 18 gold mines 
and eleven coal mines unless the Cham- 
ber of Mines increases the pay hike that 
went into effect on July 1. That increase 
ranged between 14% and 19.6%, but the 
union wants an across-the-board raise of 
22%. The union claims it can get 240,000 
workers to walk out. The Chamber of 
Mines, the trade association that handles 
| wage negotiations, says the real number is 
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closer to 65,000. Either way, the walkout 
could create still another arena of conflict 
between blacks and whites. 

Even as all this was taking place, ru- 
mors were circulating throughout South 
Africa that the Botha government was 
ready at last to consider constitutional 
changes concerning the political status of 
blacks, who outnumber whites by 23.9 
million to 4.9 million. (“Coloreds,” or 
those of mixed race, and Indians are far 
behind, at 2.9 million and 1 million, re- 
spectively.) Until now, the 
apartheid system, dedicat- 
ed to the perpetuation of 
white political power, has 
attempted to make South 
Africa’s blacks “citizens” 
of a string of quasi-inde- 
pendent black homelands, 
thereby giving South Afri- 
ca a theoretical white ma- 
jority, ifonly on paper. The 
Botha government has al- 
lowed other reforms, such 
as the repeal of laws ban- 
ning marriage and sexual 
relations across the color 
line and the creation of 
separate parliamentary 
chambers for the colored and Indian mi- 
norities. But no changes either completed 
or contemplated had touched on the real 
issue: the fact that the black majority is 
excluded from political power. 

Now the Botha government is saying 
that all this may be negotiable and that 
the country should be prepared for the 
“most important” announcement since 
Dutch settlers arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope 300 years ago. Among the 
proposals rumored to be included in 
Botha’s speech this week would be a 
call for a dialogue on some form of power 
sharing with blacks, though not one that 
would lead to black majority rule. The 
government was also reported ready to 
consider making South Africa an “undi- 
vided state” with a common citizenship 
for all. The mere notion that the Botha 
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Foreign Minister Botha 








government was prepared to talk about 
such reforms was remarkable. The 
change itself, if ever it became reali- 
ty, would mark the beginning of the end 
of the apartheid dream so tenaciously es- 
poused by the late Prime Minister Hen- 
drik Verwoerd and the possible termina- 
tion of the unworkable concept of 
“independent” homelands. 

That the Botha government might 
countenance such change in its long- 
standing policies is a direct result of the 
mounting pressure it faces. From over- 
seas, the criticism of the South African 
state of emergency continued last week. 
Among those who will attend a European 
Community strategy session on the sub- 
ject are the West European ambassadors 
who have been withdrawn from Pretoria. 
In Washington, President Reagan reiter- 
ated his support for constructive engage- 
ment, though the State Department con- 
tinued to criticize South Africa for 
pressing ahead with the treason trial of 
the 16 U.D.F. leaders. At midweek Indi- 
ana Republican Senator Richard Lugar, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, met with Secretary of State 
George Shultz and urged the Administra- 
tion to accept the compromise bill on 
limited economic sanctions, the one that 
Senate and House conferees agreed upon 
two weeks ago. Lugar argued that if the 
Administration continued to oppose the 
measure, it could face the prospect of 
overwhelming Senate passage of the bill, 
which the House of Representatives has 
approved by a vote of 380 
to 48, when Congress re- 
turns in September. 

Thus the whirlwind of 
pressure was precipitating 
some sort of reappraisal. 
But the day of fundamen- 
tal change has not yet ar- 
rived. The Botha govern- 
ment, even if it has revised 
its private notion of the na- 
tional destiny, could have 
second thoughts. Certainly 
it will have trouble selling 
the idea of reform to right- 
wing South Africans. On 
previous occasions, South 
Africa has appeared ready 
to grant independence to Namibia, 
the territory also known as South West 
Africa, which Pretoria has ruled since 
1920. Each time, however, the govern- 
ment has reconsidered: three months ago, 
it installed in Namibia a “transition” gov- 
ernment that Pretoria can effectively 
control. 

Suill, the very fact that South Africa’s 
leaders now seemed prepared to discuss 
such reforms, and last week were so volu- 
bly leaking the news of their thinking in 
the face of overseas criticism, suggests 
that some sort of change may really be | 
coming to South Africa at last. What can- | 
not yet be divined is precisely what sort 
of change is on the way, or at what | 
pace. —By William E. Smith. | 
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A Burial with Dignity 


! n the harsh crystal sunlight of a South African winter, the 
black township of Daveyton (pop. 30,000) is a bleak monu- 
ment to the law of the land: that blacks and whites shall live 
apart. Near the entrance to the township a large sign prom- 
ises the people of Daveyton a POT OF GOLD AT THE END OF 
THE RAINBOW. But the little concrete houses that line the 
treeless streets, the dry, packed earth that everywhere passes 
for a garden, and the acrid smell of coal fires in the early- 
morning air are evidence of a far different reality. Last week 
the people of Daveyton braced themselves for what seemed 
an almost inevitable confrontation with security forces. The 
township was preparing to bury Egnes Mbongani, 18, and 
Elizabeth K humalo, 16, two girls shot and killed in a demon- 
stration. They were victims, and thus they had become sym- 
bols of the unrest that has swept across South Africa. 

Black funerals are not just family affairs but community oc- 
casions. In the current atmosphere they have become not only 


World 


they sang with conviction. Speaking in English, Tutu told the 
gathering that he had asked the government, “Please allow 
us to mourn, to bury our dead with dignity, to share the bur- 
den of our sorrow. Do not rub salt in our wounds. . . lappeal 
to you because we are already hurt, already down. We are 
humans, not animals. When we have a death, we cry.” 

Then in a clear warning to the authorities, the bishop de- 
clared, “I have been a minister for 24 years, and lam not going 
tostart now being told what to preach. I do not want to defy the 
government. But Scripture says that when there is a conflict 
between the law of God and the law of man, we must obey the 
law of God. I will continue to preach as instructed. Our God is 
not blind. He is not deaf. He is not sleeping. He sees what is 
happening, and when he sees, he acts. God came down to de- 
liver his people out of bondage. I have no doubt that the God 
we worship sees what is happening in our land. For goodness’ 
sake, we are human beings, not animals. Recognize us for 
what we are: those whom God made in his image. I believe 
that what you get through the barrel of a gun you must keep 
with the barrel of a gun. All that is happening here is quite 
simple. The unrest is because of apartheid. Because some of 





forums for black protest but, to much of the white establish- 
ment, symbols of disorder = --__ : 

and subversion. Under 
the state of emergency, 
black South Africans are 
forbidden to march in fu- 
neral processions. 

By midmorning po- 
lice and military units 
had completely sealed off 
the roads leading into 
Daveyton, while at key 
intersections armored 
cars intercepted internal 
traffic. Helicopters flew 
overhead. Mounted po- 
licemen stood at the far 
edge of the cemetery, like 
shadowy centaurs shim- 
mering in the dazzle of 
fine dust and sunlight. 








God's children are treat- 
ed as if they are less than 
God’s children. As long 
as some of God's children 
3 are not free, none of 
God’s children will be 
free. Those who rule us 
are watching us. They 
can’t enjoy their free- 
dom. It cannot be divid- 
ed. It must be enjoyed by 
everybody.” 

By then it was just af- 
ter noon, the deadline set 
by the police for the 
completion of the funer- 
al. Lieut. Colonel Gert 
Nel, the police comman- 
dant, warned the crowd 
over a _ loudspeaker, 
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Near the tent that 
was to serve for the fu- 
neral service, crowds of youths had gathered. There was 
dancing, rhythmic chanting and waving of fists for impris- 
oned Black Leader Nelson Mandela. Stones were picked up, 
but none were thrown. Army weapons were held at the 
ready, but no shots were fired. Police dogs appeared atop ar- 
mored cars, but none were unleashed. Police whips were 
brandished, but none were used. 

There was a steely politeness that heightened the ten- 
sion. A service had already been held for Egnes Mbongani, 
but would the crowd of several hundred gathered for the fu- 
neral of Elizabeth Khumalo insist on marching from the tent 
to the cemetery only a few blocks away? In the largest dis- 
play of force since the emergency began, police and army 
units were on hand to prevent any such move. But the mood 
of the crowd was to march. 

Suddenly a red Toyota drew up near the tent and out 
stepped the familiar figure of Bishop Desmond Tutu. In pur- 
ple cassock and silver pectoral cross, he strode into the tent 
and took his place. The silver-handled coffin of Elizabeth 
Khumalo was brought in, and the family, wrapped in blan- 
kets, sat on the ground in front of the bishop. The tent was 
jam-packed, and the crowd spilled out onto the street. 

In one extraordinary moment the atmosphere was trans- 
formed. Anger seeped from the tent into the cool winter air 
as the crowd sang the black anthem God Bless Africa. They 
sang first in Zulu and then in Sotho. They sang with joy, and 


Tut, second from ‘taht confronts Lieut. Colonel Nel in Daveyton 


“You are acting against 
the law. You must dis- 
perse. When the convoy starts moving you must all be in ve- 
hicles. No processions and no bicycles should be used.” But 
there were no buses to take the mourners to the cemetery. 
Tutu pleaded with the colonel for buses. Otherwise, he 
warned, the crowd might turn ugly and there would be 
bloodshed. The colonel said he could not promise enough 
transportation. The standoff continued for almost an hour, 
with the tension rising steadily. Finally, after an hour of 
weapons drawn and whips at the ready, six blue-and-cream 
Daveyton buses drew up near the tent. There were cheers 
and shouts as the crowd made its way onto the vehicles. 

Common sense had prevailed. Said Tutu with a twinkle 
in his eye: “I have always believed people to be saints until 
they proved themselves rogues.” The colonel was more taci- 
turn. “No comment” was all he could muster. 

The funeral procession slowly made its way to the ceme- 
tery. There, amid more singing and chanting, Elizabeth 
Khumalo was buried, while in the distance, mounted securi- 
ty forces maintained their shadowy watch. By keeping order, 
they had done their job well. Even the bishop was pleased, 
and he told the colonel, “In trying to maintain unreasonable 
laws, you were reasonable and well behaved today, and I 
want to thank you for that.” 

Later Tutu was able to smile at his confrontation with 
Colonel Nel. “He saluted me,” the bishop chuckled. 
“Twice.” —By William Stewart/Daveyton 
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Bishop Tutu’s Hopes and Fears 





Despite anger and repression, he continues to see goodwill 


At St. Alban’s Church, the | 


hold on, and often only by the skin of my 


seat of the Anglican diocese | teeth, to believe that God is in charge of 


of Johannesburg, it was 

time for the morning prayer 

meeting. In the boardroom, 

the staff had assembled, 
about 20 men and women, black and white. 
At precisely 9 a.m. Bishop Desmond Tutu 
arrived. “Good morning, Baba (Father),” 
said members of the group. “A little more 
enthusiasm, please,” the bishop replied 
with a smile, and the group obliged. Then 
he pulled up a chair and began the day's 
lesson. It was drawn from Acts 21: 27-39, 
the story of Paul being taken into protective 
custody by Roman soldiers to shelter him 
from a Jerusalem mob. Tutu smiled thinly. 
When the prayer meeting was over, the 
bishop leaned forward to tell his staff about 
the previous afternoon at Daveyton. He 
said that during the funeral he had heard a 
Joke about Louis Le Grange, South Afri- 
ca’s Minister of Law and Order, telling 
State President PW. Botha that Bishop 
Tutu had committed suicide. Botha's as- 
tonished reply: “I didn't know you had 
detained him.” 

Becoming serious again, Tutu spoke 
once more of the scene at Daveyton. “I am 
scared,” he said, shaking his head for em- 
phasis. “I am really scared. I have never 
seen anything like the scene yesterday. We 
are building up an incredible legacy of 
hatred. I cannot be at all the funerals, 
and one just does not know what is going 
to happen at future funerals. How long can 
we restrain the people? I have just got to 
believe that God is around. That is the on- 
ly hope. If he is not, we have had it. 
We are going to have to do a lot of pray- 
ing.” Following the meeting, Tutu spoke 
with TIME International Editor Karsten 
Prager and Johannesburg Bureau Chief 
Bruce Nelan. Excerpts: 


Q. How would you describe the situation 
this week as compared to last? 


A. Things have been exacerbated very 
considerably by the state of emergency 
and by the detention of those whom the 
people regard as their leaders. The police 
and the South African Defense Force 
have been put into an incredibly awkward 
position in that they are not seen as agents 
for maintaining law-and-order but as pro- 
tectors of an unjust system. In the con- 
sumer boycott in the eastern Cape, for in- 
stance, there are very strong indications 
that the police are harassing black trad- 
ers, trying to break this boycott. We real- 
ly are on the edge of a precipice. It 
would take nothing, nothing really, to 
push us over. 


Q. You said you hoped God was around. It 
sounded like a cry of despair. Does that 
characterize your state of mind today? 


A. No, it’s just that I'm human. And I 








his world, in spite of all appearances to 
the contrary, and there are often too 
many appearances to the contrary. Like 
any ordinary human being, I also reach 
the end of my tether. I can only be res- 
cued from that by the fact that so many 
care around the world and pray for us. 
But the level of repression and evil in 
this country is incredible, and the suf- 
fering that our people are exposed to is 
more than I can take. I am amazed at 
their patience. 





Q. Is their patience running out, and can 
you still control them? 


A. I am surprised that they do continue to 
listen, when I have absolutely nothing to 
show for asking them to be restrained, for 
saying it is possible that a more just soci- 
ety will come about, with a minimum of 
violence. I mean, it’s all rhetoric. Can you 
imagine President Reagan speaking with 
the same equanimity if the fatalities here 
were white? Over 500 people have been 
killed. Virtually every day of the week 
someone gets killed. 

You have to speak about the real an- 
ger among black people, anger that can 
become mindless. You see what they can 
do—burning people and so forth—and 
you want almost to abandon them. And 
then, at the same time, they still have an 
incredible sense of humor. You say some- 
thing and they laugh. And even now there 
is no generalized hatred of whites. There 
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is still a fantastic fund of goodwill. You 
would think that blacks would be saying 
that the best kind of white man is a dead 
white man. But you cannot sense any hos- 
tility toward whites. It is one of those par- 
adoxes. This is one of the things that you 
would hopefully say to the State Presi- 
dent: “All you need to do to unlock all 
that goodwill is to say you intend to dis- 
mantle apartheid, you are going to release 
unconditionally the people they acknowl- 
edge to be their leaders, you are going to 
sit down and talk with them, and you do 
have a specific program and plan.” 

At the moment [the country is] floun- 
dering around. You get a little piecemeal 
reform: the sex laws are repealed. It’s like 
someone wanting to be praised because 
he’s stopped beating his wife. It’s crazy. It is 
not the height of my ambition in South Af- 
rica to cohabit with a white person. It’s 
nonsense. Who introduced these laws in 
the first place? And now we must praise 
them because they’ve suddenly discovered 
they don’t need these laws. Yet if the gov- 
ernment said it was going to abolish apart- 
heid laws one, two, three—the dramatic 
impact could change the mood. 


Q. So where exactly does that leave the 
government? 





A. They are in a Catch-22 position when 
they say they won't talk until the unrest 
has been quelled. The unrest is not going 
to be quelled because apartheid is there. 
Botha has everything to gain from talking 
to blacks, because he could be saying to 
the world, “Look, I’m talking to these 
horrible people who are always criticizing 
me and who are anti-South African.” The 
world would say, “Yes, Botha is reason- 
able, he does talk to his critics.” We would 
have lost. I would be losing out too, be- 
cause even to say I am willing to talk to 
him would lead many in the black com- 
munity to say, “Tutu’s selling out.” 


Q. Does that mean you can’t continue to 
offer to talk? 


A. I am not a politician. My paradigm 
comes from the Scriptures. I say to the 
government that it cannot prescribe to me 
what I preach. Equally, no one in the 
black community can prescribe to me 
what I should do. I’m not in this game for 
personal kudos. I wish I weren't in the 
game at all. I have to follow biblical para- 
digms: prophets go on talking to kings; 
Moses goes to Pharaoh, even when he is 
told that Pharaoh is going to harden his 
heart. But he goes. 


Q. Why do you want to talk to General Jo- 
hann Coetzee, the police commissioner? 


A. Maybe they don’t really understand. 
They must not be able to use the answer 
that many German people gave about Hit- 
ler, that they didn’t know. We will say, 
“We told you, we tried everything possible 
to communicate to you where you were 
leading this country.” This is a tremendous 
country. It doesn’t need to go that way. 
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Wreckage at Rhein-Main Air Base: indifference to the innocence of victims 


WEST GERMANY 


“People Were Crying and Bleeding” 


Two Americans die in a car-bomb attack on a U.S. air base 


he 10,000 U.S. Air Force servicemen 

and civilian employees at the Rhein- 
Main Air Base call it the gateway to Eu- 
rope, and with good reason. Located op- 
posite Frankfurt International Airport, 
Rhein-Main is almost a city unto itself, 

| the largest and most vital link in the U.S 
military airlift command. For that reason 
it is a prime target for terrorists. Last 
week they struck with a vengeance, set- 
ting off a car bomb that killed a 19-year- 
old airman on temporary duty and the 
wife of another airman assigned to a med- 
ical airlift squadron. Twenty-one people 
were injured 
The assault was the most serious on 
American uniformed personnel in West 
Germany since a car bomb injured 20 
| people at Ramstein Air Base, the Air 
Force’s European headquarters, in 1981 
President Reagan was awakened at 6 a.m 
and told of the bombing. Later a White 
House spokesman condemned it as a 
“shameful act.” West German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl sent Reagan assurances 
that quick action would be taken “to cast 
light on the deed.” 

The day after the blast news organi- 
zations in West Germany received a 24- 
page letter in German jointly signed by 
two terrorist groups, West Germany's 
Red Army Faction and France’s Direct 
Action. Composed on paper carrying the 
R.A.F.’s symbol, a five-pointed star over- 
laid with a submachine gun, the letter 
said in stilted, jargon-filled language that 
the attack had been the work of a joint 
“politico-military front in Western Eu- 
rope with NATO as its main target.” It 
called the Rhein-Main base a “pivotal 
point for war against the Third World 
and a nest of spies.” 

The attack showed all the hallmarks 

| Of the R.A.F: clockwork planning, au- 

dacity and indifference to the innocence 
| Of victims. It began when a metallic green 
| Volkswagen with forged U.S. armed 











forces license plates slipped past security 
guards into the parking lot between the 
435th Tactical Airlift Wing headquarters 
building and a dormitory for supply and 
transport squadrons. At 7:25 a.m., as hun- 
dreds of G.Ls and German civilian em- 
ployees were reporting for the morning 
shift, a quantity of explosives concealed in 
the car detonated, with such force that a 
5-ft.-deep crater was left in the ground 
Ceiling tiles on nearby buildings were 
peeled off, windows 450 ft. away were 
shattered, and 34 cars were damaged or 
destroyed. Captain George Silla was sit- 
ting in his office when he saw a bright yel- 
low flash followed by an explosion. “I 
ducked under my desk,” he said. “When I 
ran out of the building, there were people 
lying on the ground, crying and bleeding.” 

The R.A.F. is the successor to the 
Baader-Meinhof gang, which terrorized 
West Germany in the 1970s with a series of 
politically inspired murders, kidnapings 
and armed robberies. Only last month 
West German Federal Prosecutor Kurt 
Rebmann called the R.A.F. “the most dan- 
gerous organization in West Germany.” 
He described its potential for terror as “un- 
diminished and acute.” West German au- 
thorities say that since last December the 
group and allied gangs have carried out 
156 bombing and arson attacks 

Direct Action, which shares the 
R.A.F’s far-left tactic of attacking mili- 
tary and industrial targets, apparently 
drew its members from two older terrorist 
organizations and committed at least 
18 assaults in France during 1979 and 
1980. Direct Action first claimed to be 
aligned with the R.A.F. last January 
after gunning down the French Defense 
Ministry’s chief of arms sales, General 
René Audran 

Officials at Rhein-Main insisted they 
had been observing “routine tight securi- 
ty” when last week’s well-timed attack 
took place x 





| summiteers blandly “noted with appreci- 








Empty Chairs 


Syria boycotts an Arab summit 





Meese: King Hassan II was somber 
as he stared across the octagonal 
conference room of his palace in Casa- 
blanca last week. In almost the same 
breath in which he declared open a sum- 
mit meeting of the 21-member League of 
Arab States, the monarch deplored “the 
existence of vacant seats” at the first such 
gathering in three years. The brocaded 
chairs intended for Syria, Lebanon, South 
Yemen, Algeria and Libya were empty 
Of the remainder, only eight were filled 
by heads of state. Most notably absent 
was Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd, who was 
represented by Crown Prince Abdullah 

King Hassan went on to proclaim 
that “through their feelings and minds, 
those absent are with us all the same.” But 
the truth was that the deep splits between 
radical and moderate states that have 
virtually paralyzed the Arab League for 
years were as evident as ever. Said Moroc- 
can Foreign Minister Abdellatif Filali 
“Maybe this is the end of the Arab 
League.” 

At the close of their three-day meet- 
ing, those gathered in Casablanca agreed 
only to send emissaries to mediate be- 
tween several feuding Arab states, includ- 
ing Syria and Iraq, and to condemn Iran 
for its role in the five-year-old Persian | 
Gulf war. In their final communiqué, the 


ation” explanations given by Jordan's 
King Hussein and by Yasser Arafat, | 
chairman of the Palestine Liberation Or- | 
ganization, of a Middle East peace initia- 
tive that the two men put together in 
February. Even so, to the optimistic Jor- 
danians, that relatively opaque reference | 
amounted to a tacit go-ahead for their | 
peace plan from the rump assembly 

That there was any meeting at all in 
Casablanca was a minor victory for some | 
of the Arab moderates, notably Jordan’s | 
Hussein. Since 1982, Syria, Libya and the 





P.L.O. Chairman Arafat 





An opportunity to win broader backing 
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other absentee states have blocked efforts 
to hold any kind of Arab summit in order 
to avoid a public show of Arab differences. 

In June Hussein and Arafat asked 
that a summit be convened, mainly to 
bring a halt to attacks on Palestinian refu- 
| gee camps in Beirut by Syrian-backed 
Shi'ite Muslim Amal militiamen. More- 
over, the two leaders saw an opportunity 
to win broader Arab support for their 
initiative. 

For both men, the major problem has 
long been the attitude of Syria, which has 
charged that in seeking peace with Israel, 
Hussein and Arafat are defying the col- 
lective Arab will and following in the he- 
retical steps of the late President Anwar 
Sadat of Egypt. In Hussein's view, Arab 
League backing would put pressure on 
Washington to take a more positive action 
on the peace initiative. The Jordanians 
also hoped that Hussein’s demonstration 
of leadership could ease Washington’s 
fears that Syrian President Hafez Assad 
will stifle the peace momentum. 

Even as he prepared to snub the Casa- 
blanca meeting, Assad was encouraging 
another kind of summit in Lebanon. Ata 
Syrian-sponsored gathering in the town of 
Chtaura, representatives of some 15 Leb- 
anese political parties, organizations and 
groups, along with about 30 political inde- 
pendents, proclaimed the formation of the 
National Alliance Front. Its purpose: to 
win changes in the Lebanese system of 
representation, which currently favors the 
country’s Maronite Christians and, to a 
lesser degree, its Sunni Muslims. The 
Front called for a “special and distinctive 
relationship” between Lebanon and its 
dominant neighbor, Syria, and a separa- 
tion of Lebanon from Israel and “all its 
agents.” A day earlier, as if to telegraph 
that demand, guerrillas believed to belong 
to the Amal militia ambushed an Israeli 
patrol in the narrow buffer zone in south- 
ern Lebanon along Israel’s border. Two 
Israeli soldiers and three guerrillas were 
killed. According to the Israeli military, 
the deaths brought to 656 the number of 
Israeli soldiers killed in Lebanon since the 
invasion of June 1982. = 


Jordanian King Hussein 
A minor victory for the moderates. 
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FRANCE 


Uncovering a French Connection 








Scene of the crime: a New Zealand police boat guards the wreckage of the Rainbow Warrior 





A secret service is accused of terrorist activities 


ho bombed the Rainbow Warrior? 
That has been the puzzling question 
ever since two explosions blew a hole in the 
hull of the 130-ft. converted trawler as it 
lay anchored in the harbor at Auckland, 
New Zealand, on July 10. A crew member 
was killed in the blast. The flagship of 
Greenpeace, the environmental group that 
opposes nuclear testing and the killing of 
whales, the vessel was due to lead a flotilla 
of ships into the waters around Mururoa 
Atoll, 700 miles southeast of Tahiti, to pro- 
test French atomic tests in the area. As the 
Rainbow Warrior \ay prow up in the har- 
bor, New Zealand Prime Minister David 
Lange, himselfa vocal opponent of nuclear 
testing, deplored the incident as “a major 
criminal act with terrorist overtones.” 
Last week two French magazines ac- 


cused the terrorists of being French gov- | 


ernment agents. VSDand L'Evénement du 
Jeudi charged that agents of the Direction 
Générale de la Sécurité Extérieure (DGSE), 
France's CIA, had arranged the sabotage of 
the Greenpeace vessel. The accusation 
brought an immediate response from Pres- 
ident Frangois Mitterrand, who dis- 
patched a letter to Lange. “The informa- 
tion that has been sent to us leads us to 
think that a link may exist between the 
French service and two persons implicat- 
ed by New Zealand authorities in the af- 
fair of the Rainbow Warrior,” he wrote. 
Mitterrand then appointed Bernard Tri- 
cot, a highly respected former aide to 
Charles de Gaulle, to lead “a rigorous in- 
vestigation” into the French government's 
alleged involvement, and he ordered all 
government ministries to cooperate fully. 
Declared the President: “If responsibility 
is proved, the guilty, at whatever level they 
find themselves, should be severely pun- 
ished.” The French intelligence agency 
denied official involvement in the attack, 
but other government insiders speculate 


| that a maverick faction could have acted 


without high-level approval. 





Clues pointing to French involvement 
were not hard to find. The bombing 
seemed to have been organized with all 
the bumbling finesse of an Inspector 
Clouseau rather than the cool efficiency 
of a John le Carré operative. Following 
the explosion, New Zealand investigators 
discovered a distinctive gray-and-black 
dinghy floating in the harbor near the 
wreck of the trawler. The dinghy, they 
found, was of a type not sold in New Zea- 
land, though it is commonly used by the 
French navy. Oxygen tanks used by 
divers that were washed up on a near- 
by beach also bore French registration 
marks. “Why didn’t they leave behind 
a Basque beret, a loaf of bread and a 
bottle of Beaujolais?” one DGSE spokes- 
man asked. 

But the most damaging evidence | 
came from the Greenpeace employees. 
They reported seeing a van pick up a div- 
er near the dock a few hours before the 
explosions. The vehicle was traced to 
Alain-Jacques and Sophie-Claire Tur- 
enge, a French-speaking couple who 
claimed to be on their honeymoon, But a 
passport check revealed that the couple’s 
Swiss papers were false. VSD, which hasa 
reputation for political muckraking, re- 
ported that Sophie-Claire was actually a 
captain in the French secret service. The 
Turenges have been charged in New Zea- 
land with murder, arson and conspiracy. 

Less progress has been made in dis- 
covering what may have motivated the at- 
tack. The two magazines speculated that 
agents wanted to prevent the Rainbow 
Warrior's antinuclear mission, but that 
hardly seemed a satisfactory explanation. 
Greenpeace has been protesting French 
tests in the area for years. “It’s a common 
occurrence,” said one French government 
official. “They sail to the boundary of our 
test area. A French naval vessel tells them 
they can’t go further. They scream and 
complain and that’s it.” ad 
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| CHINA 





The World’s Largest City 





Pe on a bluff above the confiu- 
ence of the Yangtze and Jialing rivers, 
the old city of Chongqing appears to some 
visitors to resemble the superstructure of a 
large ship. Situated more than 800 miles 
from the sea and more than 900 miles 
from the power center of Peking, Chong- 
qing could easily have come to resemble a 
rusted hulk aground in an urban back- 
water, despite its brief fame as Chung- 
king, China’s capital city during the 
war with Japan. Forty years later, howev- 
er, few other cilies in China are undergo- 
ing such momentous change and rapid 
growth 

Virtually overnight, Chongqing has 
become the largest city not only in 
China but in the world 
Territory to the north and 
west has been annexed, so 
that the population now en- 
compasses 13.89 million 
people.* Some residents 
live in newly built apart- 
ment blocks, others in air- 
raid shelters dating back to 
the war. All seem to be in 
constant, industrious mo- 
tion. Chongqing, as a re- 
sult, is a swirling cauldron 
of noise and smoke as buzz- 
ing motorbikes and over- 
loaded buses strain to climb 
its steep hills 

Chongqing embraces 90 
districts and twelve coun- 
ties. In 1983 it was given the 
economic and administra- 
tive powers of a province, 
although it remains part of 








Chongqing sees sweeping change and novel experiments 


new reasoning goes, it should work else- 
where in China. The notion that factories 
should be allowed to funnel some of their 
profits back into expansion, for instance, 
was first tried in Chongqing. So was an- 
other innovation: decreasing the decision- 
making power of political cadres in plants 
and increasing the power of local manag- 
ers. Observes Long Zeyuan, deputy direc- 
tor of the city’s economic-system reform 
commission: “In the old days, all the deci- 
sions were made on a political level by 
people who didn’t think about profit or 
prices or market conditions.” 

Now Long and other planners re- 
port to Mayor Xiao Yang, 55, a wiry 
engineer and former vice mayor of Pe- 





tion is good. It makes us compete on 
quality, and that is important now.” 
| Freed from the inefficiencies of politi- 
cal supervision, managers are allowed to 
distribute more bonuses to their workers, 
although some excesses in the practice 
have been criticized recently by Peking | 
With fewer agencies of the national gov- 
ernment to report to, the city government 
has been able to coordinate and stream- 
line industrial operations. Chongqing Iron 
and Steel Plant No. 3, for instance, manu- 
factures rolled sheet steel for the Post and 
Telecommunications Equipment Factory, 
three miles away. Under the old system, 
the material had to be shipped to a cen- 
tral government warehouse 150 miles 
away in the Sichuan provincial capital of 
Chengdu, and was then transported back 
to Chongqing. Ending such practices has 
helped increase industrial output and 
raise revenues by 25% 
Xiao has plenty of problems to tend 
_to in Chongqing. For 
+ one thing, the city is woe- 
fully short of transporta- 
> tion. Says Chen Zhihui, the 
municipal planning com- 
mission’s vice president: 
“There are not enough 
trucks, cars, trains or 
taxis. We have to plan 
to import more.” Hotel 
space is insufficient, and | 
air service is inadequate 
Chongging’s airport lies in 
a valley that is fogbound so 
frequently in winter that 
one of every three flights 
must be canceled. 

Still, the Chongqing ex- 
periment appears to be 
working. Prosperity is evi- 
dent both in the factories 
and the city at large. In- 
deed, some ordinary resi- 


Sichuan. For the past two Modern buildings and a construction site overlook old sections of the city dents have become quite 


years the city has become 
an economic laboratory for the country 
Chongging has plants that produce trucks, 
buses, machine tools, chemicals, textiles 
and munitions. It has ample supplies of 
high-grade coal, natural gas and iron ore, 
as well as rich red earth, which provides 
an abundance of vegetables and grain 
Thus it is an ideal testing ground for the 
plans of Paramount Leader Deng Xiao- 
ping, a Sichuan native son, who wants to 
streamline China’s bureaucracy, increase 
economic incentives and put a new face 
on Chinese socialism 
With Peking’s blessing, Chongqing’s 
city government has taken over the ad- 
ministrative functions once managed by 
22 separate government ministries and 
Sichuan province. It has also been em- 
| powered to negotiate contracts worth up 
| to $5 million directly with foreign compa- 
| nies without consulting Peking. Last year 
alone, the city signed deals worth about 
$100 million with 70 foreign firms 
If an idea works in Chongqing, so the 











*Greater metropolitan Mexico City has a larger 
population, at 18.) million, but Mexico City itself 
has only an estimated 11.3 million people 
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king who has gained a national reputa- 
tion as a “city doctor.” Says Xiao 
“I hope to play that role here. Our 
population may be large, but unfortu- 
nately our economy is not. To make our 
economy compatible with size is the 
most serious problem we face.” Hopes 
for improvement focus on developing 
what Xiao describes as “a comparative- 
ly high level of management.” Chong- 
qing plants, he believes, should be able 
to increase exports and thereby provide 
hard currency to finance such projects 
as improved power and water-purifica- 
tion systems. That should in turn attract 
foreign investment 

Chongging’s factories are being al- 
lowed to turn out consumer products 
along with staples ordered by the gov- 
ernment. The 98-year-old Jianshe Ma- 
chine Tool Works, for example, pro- 
duces Yamaha motorcycles as well as 
rifles. The reforms are stimulating 
competition. Jianshe’s Yamahas are up 
against Hondas assembled in another 
Chongqing plant. Says Jianshe Plant 


Manager Chen Zisheng: “The competi- 


wealthy. Kang Gomin, 36, 
operates two outdoor noodle shops at a 
market north of the Jialing River, where | 
1,300 farmers sell their produce. Says | 
Kang: “I got the idea to open a restaurant | 
when I realized that the people who bring | 
| their goods here cannot go back to their 
houses to eat their meals.” When his | 
first shop began to prosper, he opened a | 
second 
Judging from the merchandise avail- 
able in Chongqing’s department stores 
and the thousands of bazaars and shops, 
city residents have become avid consum- 
| ers. Color televisions are on sale for $680, 
| along with locally manufactured refriger- 
ators, washing machines, air condition- 
ers, even keyboard organs. With prosperi- 
ty has come more time for leisure. In 
one factory auditorium, an eight-piece 
orchestra plays nightly, and couples 
tentatively attempt fox-trots, rumbas, 
two-steps, even the twist. Says one 
disbelieving onlooker: “You could not 
imagine such a thing as this only a couple 
of years ago. These people were in cell 
meetings.” —-By Spencer Davidson. Reported 
by Edwin M. Reingold/Chongqing 
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Shahnawaz Bhutto in London, 1979 


PAKISTAN 


Test of Wills 


Another Bhutto troubles Zia 





t the remote burial ground of Garhi 

Khuda Baksh, 200 miles northeast of 
Karachi, hundreds of Pakistanis gathered 
to pay their respects to Shahnawaz Bhutto, 
27, son of the late Prime Minister Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto, who was found dead under 
mysterious circumstances on the French 
Riviera last month. Thou- 
sands of others were trying to 
reach the area in the expec- 
tation that the funeral would 
be held this week. But Paki- 
stan’s President Mohammed 
Zia ul-Haq was taking no 
chances that the outpouring 
of sympathy for the Bhutto 
family would turn into a 
huge and possibly unman- 
ageable political demonstra- 
tion. Zia conveyed his con- 
dolences to young Bhutto's 
mother, then placed military 
forces on alert in Sind prov- 
ince, the traditional political turf of Bhutto 
and his Pakistan People’s Party. Soldiers 
searched all incoming cars. buses, trucks 
and trains. The government also placed 
P.P.P. leaders under house arrest and for- 
bade many prominent figures to attend the 
pending rites 

Shahnawaz Bhutto was found dead on 
July 18 in the Cannes apartment where he 
lived with his Afghan-born wife and three- 
year-old daughter. French authorities, 
hoping to ascertain what killed him, did 
not release the body for three weeks. The 
delay was attributed partly to the fact that 





since the burial would be in Pakistan, | 


there would be no further opportunity to 
conduct forensic tests. Inevitably, Bhutto's 
sudden and unexplained death spawned 
rumors of political intrigue, including the 
possibility that he had been murdered 
After the downfall and death of his fa- 
ther, who was overthrown by Zia in 1977 








Benazir Bhutto 


and subsequently executed, Shahnawaz, 
the youngest of the four Bhutto children, 
joined his brother Murtaza in organizing a 
group called Al-Zulfikar, which was dedi- 
cated to overthrowing the Zia regime. It 
was based in Afghanistan and rumored to 
have ties to Libya and Syria. Last year the 
two brothers were convicted in absentia 
for involvement in the 1981 hijacking ofa 
Pakistan International Airlines jet, during 


| which a Pakistani diplomat was killed 


Over the past 18 months, Shahnawaz was 
said to have given up his underground ac- 
tivities and become a partner in a fashion- 
able Geneva restaurant. But French police 
said they found two revolvers and several 
forged passports in his apartment, along 
with the first draft ofa book on Pakistan he 
had been writing 

Zia’s main worry was not so much 
Shahnawaz’s funeral as the anticipated re- 
turn of the former Prime Minister's daugh- 
ter Benazir, 32, and the emotional wel- 
come she was expected to receive. Benazir, 
who was educated at Harvard and Oxford, 
is her father’s political heir and the present 
leader of the P.P.P. After her release from 
imprisonment and house arrest in 1984, 
Benazir moved to London and has led the 
party from exile. Although the P_P.P. has 
been banned for the past eight years, it is 
still the most popular party in Pakistan. It 
is also the dominant member of the Move- 
ment for the Restoration of Democracy, a 
coalition of political groups that has been 
pressing Zia toend martial law and restore 
full parliamentary democracy. The coali- 
tion boycotted national elec- 
tions called by Zia last Feb- 
ruary to establish an elected 
National Assembly; political 
parties were not allowed to 
participate. The M.R.D. also 
opposes Zia’s attempt to 
get the Assembly to ratify 
constitutional changes that 
would ensure a permanent 
governmental role for the 
military and legalize all ac- 
tions taken by his regime un- 
der martial law 

Zia’s dilemma, after 
eight years of military dicta- 
torship, is that the more he tries to eradi- 
cate the Bhutto legend, the more powerful 
it becomes. Many Pakistanis are still bitter 
that Zia allowed Prime Minister Bhutto’s 
body to be buried without a member of the 
family present When news” of 
Shahnawaz’s death reached Pakistan, 
thousands went to the Bhutto home in Ka- 
rachi to pay their respects. People burned 
stacks of an Urdu-language newspaper 
that suggested Shahnawaz may have died 
from alcohol and drugs. In Sind province, 
most business came to a standstill. Some 
defied the ban on entering Sind for the fu- 
neral rites. Said Malik Mohammed Qa- 
sim, secretary-general of one faction of 
the Pakistan Muslim League: “To attend 
a funeral is the basic right of a citizen, 
and to prevent a Muslim from doing so is 
un-Islamic.” The struggle between Zia 
and the Bhutto family is evidently far 
from over. i] 
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BRITAIN 
Off the Air 
BBC journalists go on strike 
44 € are sorry we are not able to 
WwW bring you our usual program.” 
Instead of using its regular signature 
tune, the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion began some radio transmissions 
early last Wednesday morning with an 
apology. For many viewers and listen- 
ers, it was about the only news they 
got that day. For the first time in 63 
years, news programming on the BBC 
was silenced. The cause: a 24-hour 
strike. Workers at most of Britain's in- 
dependent TV and radio stations walked 
out in support 

The protests were directed at the gov- 
erning board of the BBC. The previous 
week, after objections from Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher's Home Secretary, 
Leon Brittan, the board had canceled a 
television documentary that featured in- 
terviews with Irish extremists, including 
an alleged leader of the Irish Republican 
Army. Thatcher, the target of an LR.A 
bomb last October. had declared a month 
ago that terrorists should be denied the 
“oxygen of publicity.” 

As the controversy grew, Brittan said 
he had not ordered a cancellation but 
had objected like “any member of the 
public.” The board of the nominally inde- 
pendent BBC maintained that it had acted 
because the program was “unbalanced.” 
Others charged that the government's ac- 
tion was censorship. “Unfortunately our 
board of governors, appointed to be the 
watchdogs of liberty, failed to bark,” said 
Vincent Hanna of the National Union of 
Journalists. 

Later in the week, the BBC's director 
general, Alasdair Milne, said that the of- 
fending documentary would be shown 
once it had been re-edited to remove “cer- 
tain weaknesses.” But even that was not 
to be. After discussions with the board of 
governors, Milne announced that it would 
probably not be aired at all this year. @ 








Journalists picketing BBC-TV center 





“Our board of governors failed to bark.” 
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World Notes 





SOUTH PACIFIC 
No Nukes in Paradise 


The countries that dot the 
southern half of the world’s larg- 
est ocean are known for their 
peaceful, sand-ringed islands 
and their sun-drenched coral 
atolls. But the problems of the 
nuclear age are intruding on this 
tranquillity. Last week the 13- 
nation South Pacific Forum met 
in Rarotonga, capital of the 
Cook Islands, to consider a trea- 
ty declaring the area between 
the equator and Antarctica and between Australia and South 
America a nuclear-free zone. Eight members, including Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Western Samoa and tiny Niue (estimated 
population 3,400), signed the treaty. Four others are expected to 
ratify the agreement in the near future. Only Vanuatu refused, 
calling it impractical and ineffective 

The treaty prohibits member nations from acquiring nuclear 
explosives, testing atomic weapons and dumping nuclear waste 
But individual countries will decide whether to allow ships or 
aircraft equipped with nuclear weapons to cross their territories 
New Zealand's ruling Labor Party has refused to allow port calls 
by nuclear-powered or -armed warships. Last week Prime Min- 
ister David Lange said he plans to introduce legislation before 
the end of the year to make the ban permanent 








A declaration of nuclear freedom 





The Bishops’ Bleak Warning 


The pastoral letter from El Salvador’s Roman Catholic bish- 
Ops was pessimistic. It cited the “grave situation affecting almost 
all Salvadorans due most of all to the violence of war” and 
warned of an imminent escalation in the country’s six-year civil 
conflict. The bishops pointed with concern to the “stagnation 
and deterioration” of the peace talks initiated last October be- 
tween rebels of the Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front 
and the government of Salvadoran President José Napoleon 
Duarte. Concluded the letter: “If the dialogue fails, no other path 
will remain for El Salvador but total destruction, with a very ele- 
vated cost in human lives and a possibly irreparable deteriora- 
tion of national unity.” 

The bishops’ main concern is that both sides in the con- 
flict now view peace talks as no more than a tactical tool to 
further their military aims. The Salvadoran army has been 
gaining ground in the countryside against the Marxist-led 
FMLN. For their part, the guerrillas have warned that they 
intend to bring the war back to the streets of San Salvador, 
the capital 


CUBA 


Castro’s Fugitive Guest 


Since fleeing the U.S. in 1972, Robert Vesco, 49, has report- 
edly been in Costa Rica, the Bahamas, Antigua and Nicaragua 
Last week Cuban President Fidel Castro confirmed a news re- 
port that his country was Vesco’s latest host. But Castro ridi- 
culed speculation that the fugitive American financier was be- 
ing held against his will. Castro told a news conference in 
Havana that Vesco arrived in Cuba three years ago seeking 
medical treatment for an unknown ailment. He is wanted in the 
US. in connection with a $224 million fraud case involving In- 
vestors Overseas Services Ltd. and for allegedly making an ille- 
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gal contribution to Richard Nixon’s 1972 presidential re- 
election campaign 


Castro claimed to know nothing of Vesco’s finances or move- | 


ments. He charged that the CIA had spread the story about Ves- 
co's hideout, declaring that “they may want to gouge out his eyes, 
strangle him, make him into ground meat.” The Cuban Presi- 
dent was especially piqued because the renewed interest in Vesco 
stole attention from Castro's call for Latin American countries 
to repudiate their collective foreign debt, which totals some 
$360 billion 


BOLIVIA 
Sour Smell of Success 


The first peaceful constitutional change of government in 25 
years should have been a signal event in Bolivian politics. But the 
way in which the new President was selected cast a pall over last 
week’s inauguration ceremonies for Victor Paz Estenssoro, 77 
Paz Estenssoro had narrowly lost the popular vote in 
the July 14 election to former President Hugo Banzer Suarez, 58 
But because neither candidate drew more than 50% of the vote, 
the final choice was left to Congress. Although both men pro- 
posed similarly conservative programs, leftist legislators saw 
Paz Estenssoro as the lesser of two evils. “We have nothing 
in common with Paz Estenssoro, but ev- 
erything separating us from Banzer,” said 
one Congressman 

Paz Estenssoro, who has been elected | 
President three times before, will need all 
his political skills to defeat an even tough- 
er opponent: Bolivia's ravaged economy 
La Paz business groups estimate that the 
country’s annual inflation rate will reach 
30,000% this year. One of the new Presi- 
dent's first acts was to announce an aus- 
terity program that included devaluation 
of the peso and renegotiation of the coun- 
try’s $4.8 billion foreign debt 


Sua. 





Paz Estenssoro 


The Mafia’s Double Strike 


As the white bulletproof Alfa Ro- 
meo carrying Antonio Cassara, 38, the 
head of Palermo’s homicide squad, 
turned into the courtyard of the hous- 
ing complex, Laura Cassara waved to 
her husband from their apartment 
window. Cassara and his two escorts 
sprinted up the steps leading to the 
building, but before the policeman 
could turn the doorknob, three Ka- 
lashnikov submachine guns sprayed a 
flood of bullets from the windows of 
three floors of a building across the 
street. Cassara and one of his body- 
guards died in the fusillade 

The murder last week came only nine days after the killing 
of Palermo Police Commissioner Giuseppe Montana. Both men 


Cassara 


had been active in last year’s arrest of a Mafia leader who later | 


turned state’s evidence. A deeply shocked Italian Prime Minister 
Bettino Craxi immediately summoned his top security officials 
for an emergency meeting. At midweek an 800-man force of po- 
lice and carabinieri was flown to Palermo. Declared the city’s 
mayor, Luca Orlando: “We cannot cope on our own. Either 
there is national action against the Mafia, or Palermo and Sicily 
will be lost.’ 
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Turner Takes On Hollywood _ 


Spurned by C BS, the cable-TV pioneer adds MGM to his empire 





ot for nothing did Ted Turner earn 
the nickname Captain Courageous 
in his sailing days. As skipper of 
the yacht Courageous, which won the 
1977 America’s Cup, he had a knack for 
snatching victory from sure defeat. In 
the equally competitive and treacherous 
world of business, the cable-TV king 
showed his spunk and resilience once 
again last week. Just as Turner admitted 
that his quixotic attempt to take over CBS 
had capsized, he announced two bold new 
ventures for the burgeoning Turner 
Broadcasting System (TBS). The Atlanta- 
based company (1984 revenues: $282 mil- 
lion) will buy the venerable MGM/UA 
company for $1.5 billion and become a 
partner with the Soviet Union in staging 
and televising an international sports ex- 
travaganza called the Goodwill Games. 
Unlike CBS, which fought off Turner, 
financially strapped MGM/UA wel- 
comed his offer, which amounted to $29 a 
share for the diversified entertainment 
firm. As a condition of the sale, TBS will 
immediately recoup about a third of the 
purchase price by spinning off United 
Artists for $470 million and selling it back 
for $9 a share to Financier Kirk Kerkor- 
| ian, who owns 50.1% of MGM/UA’s 
stock. The slimmed-down United Artists 
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will have few assets other than its film li- 
brary. In contrast, MGM will retain its 
extensive film and TV production and 
distribution operations, including the 24 
sound stages on its 44-acre Culver City lot 
and an impressive library of 2,200 films 
(including Gone With the Wind, The Wiz- 
ard of Oz, Singin’ in the Rain and 2001: A 
Space Odyssey). 

Soon after the MGM news broke, 
Turner arranged simultaneous press con- 
ferences in New York City, Moscow, 
London and Phoenix, which were broad- 
cast live on his SuperStation WTBS, to 
announce a groundbreaking agreement 
with the Soviet Union. As Turner grinned 
at reporters at New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, TBS Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Robert Wussler clasped hands with 
Soviet sports officials in Moscow. Turner 
said that TBS and the Soviets would 
co-produce and broadcast the Goodwill 
Games from Moscow next July. The 
games are expected to draw top athletes 
from around the world for 160 events, and 
will be repeated, Olympics-style, every 
four years if they are successful. In 1990 
they would be in the U.S. TBS will pro- 
vide equipment and transportation to 
Moscow for the American athletes, while 
the USS.R. will pick up expenses for 


$15 million 


$ 10 million* 


*After $9 million for corporate expenses 
$26 million for interest expenses 


and 





most of the other athletes. TBS and the 
Soviets will split the profits. 

Turner said he hopes the games will 
help improve U\S.-Soviet relations and 
will “not be as politicized” as the Olym- 
pics. But behind those platitudes lurks 
what may be the mest ambitious sports 
programming coup to date. Though there 
is virtually no chance that the Goodwill 
Games will ever rival the Olympics in 
prestige or audience, Turner will own the 
US. broadcast rights and will share with 
the Soviets the profits on syndication to 
other countries. Unable to compete with 
the three major networks in bidding for 
the rights to the Olympics, which in 1988 
are likely to cost about $400 million, 
Turner is gambling on an end run by cre- 
ating his own world-class sports spectacu- 
lar. The Soviets, who were stung by the 
US.-led boycott of the Moscow Olympics 
in 1980 and then retaliated by pulling out 
of the 1984 Los Angeles Games, jumped 
at the opportunity to be host of the Good- 
will Games. The Kremlin decided that 
the event would be less susceptible to boy- 
cotts than the Olympics because a private 
sponsor like TBS would lose money if 
things went wrong. 

A second deal will enable WTBS to 
supply original news and documentaries 































to Soviet television via satellite on a regu- 
lar basis. The first such program is likely 
to be a panel discussion on nuclear-arms 
control, which was aired by WTBS last 
January. This and other material from 
WTBS may be edited by Soviet officials as 
they see fit. Turner’s crews will also travel 
to the U.S.S.R. to produce a six-hour doc- 
umentary called Portrait of the Soviet 
Union, to be broadcast in 1987 to mark 
the 70th anniversary of the Bolshevik rev- 
olution. The Americans 
will control the shooting 
and editing, and hope to 
gain access to areas of the 
country that are usually 
off limits to Westerners 
As part of the agreement, 
certain Soviet entertain- 
ment, news and sports 
programs will be aired 
over WTBS in early 1986 

While Turner's two 
Soviet ventures are ambitious, the acquisi- 
tion of MGM/UA is a true blockbuster 
The studio could provide a wealth of pro- 
gramming for WTBS, the centerpiece 
of Turner's broadcasting empire. WTBS 
earned $66 million last year by transmit- 
ting movies, reruns of favorite TV shows 
and sports events through satellites to cable 
systems around the U.S. Its profits support- 
ed several money-losing operations like 
Cable News Network and the Atlanta 
Braves, and left Turner Broadcasting with 
overall 1984 earnings of $10 million 

The SuperStation’s cash flow has been 
threatened by the rising licensing fees 





greatest films. Says John 
Reidy, a vice president and 
media analyst for Drexel ~ 
Burnham Lambert, the Wall 

Street firm that is expected to *& 
handle the “Turner 


merger ~~ 
has concern about finding = 
products for WTBS at fair 
prices. He needed this in 





order to avoid being gouged 
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He's off to buy The Wizard 
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by program suppliers.” 


Even though some 
MGM films are already 
locked into restrictive 


licensing agreements 
with HBO, Showtime 


and other entertainment networks, 


Turner will benefit by earning the fees 
and will be able to use the films at certain 
times that do not violate the terms of the 
contracts 
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He will also own the rights 
to numerous films that 
could become the bases 
of TV series and mini- 
series, an advantage that 
alone could be worth 
millions. Said Michael 
Brown, managing direc- 
tor of Drexel Burnham 
Lambert: “The MGM li- 
brary has been the apple 
of Ted Turner’s eye for 
quite some time. It is of 
considerable value to him.” 

Seen in that light, MGM might be a 
bargain, even though it is burdened by 
about $580 million in debt. The studio has 
declined considerably from the days when 
screen giants such as Katharine Hepburn, 
Elizabeth Taylor, Spencer Tracy, Clark 
Gable and James Stewart enabled Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer to boast of having “more 
stars than there are in heaven.”’ The com- 
pany lost $66.2 million during the first 
nine months of its latest fiscal year. The 
main reason: a string of box-office flops 
like Reckless, The Pope of Greenwich Vil- 
lage, Oxford Blues and Garbo Talks. In 


charged for movies. But with MGM inthe | March, MGM/UA Chairman Frank 
fold, WTBS will now have the Rothman fired Frank Yab- 
pick of some of Hollywood’s Singin’ in the Rain lans, the studio vice chairman 


¢ and chief operating officer, 

: and replaced him with Alan 
Ladd Jr., the executive who 
backed Star Wars at 20th 
Century-Fox after other stu- 
dios had turned it down. The 
brightest hope on MGM/UA's 
current roster is Rocky IV, 
due at Christmas 
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Wussler flanked by Soviet officials 








reflect what moviemakers are calling the 
worst summer at the box office in five 
years. While the ten major film distribu- 
tors are releasing 45 films this season, up 
from 39 last year, domestic ticket sales are 
expected to be $1.35 billion, 14% below 
last summer. Except for a few megahits 
like Tri-Star’s Rambo ($140 million in 
revenues so far) and Universal's Back to 
the Future ($82 million), the season has 
been dominated by a series of bombs 
about monsters and high school high 
jinks. Says Art Murphy, box-office ana- 
lyst for the trade publication Variety: “All 
this junk on the screen turns people off.” 
The MGM/UA deal was a quick 


| salve for the bruising that Turner received 


at the hands of CBS. In 
April he offered the net- 
work’s stockholders a 
package of securities 
and other 10Us, which 
he valued at $175 a 
share for a total of $5.4 
billion. However, many 
stockholders were cool 
to the bid because they 
would receive no cash 
CBS immediately de- 
rided Turner's offer, 
implying that his financing was flimsy 
and that he was unqualified and unfit to 
run a network. The company stalled 
Turner by appealing to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and then clev- 
erly bought back 21% of its own shares 
for about $1 billion. That forced him to 
surrender 

CBS was uneasy about Turner's ap- 
parent moralistic streak. In 1982, in his 
only editorial for CNN, he called upon 
viewers to write to their Congressmen to 
protest the sex and violence in Hollywood 
films. Studio executives are now speculat- 
ing about the entrepreneur's designs on 
MGM productions. Joked an MGM/UA 
executive last week: “Does Turner want 
to make movies? He did his Rhett Butler 
imitation when he was in here Monday.” 
Turner, whose favorite movie is Gone 
With the Wind, named 
his son Rhett, 19, for the 
Clark Gable character in 
that film 

Sure enough, Turner 
told MGM/UA officials 
last week that he wanted 
to make “family pic- 
tures,” citing The Right 
Stuffand Shane as exam- 
ples of what he liked 
Said a top producer: “If 
he starts to let his person- 
al convictions affect what 
pictures get made or 
what themes they have, he will drive the 
company into the ground.’ Maybe so, but 
it was not Turner who said, “Public 
morality is a very important factor on 
the screen. I seriously object to seeing 
on the screen what belongs in the bed- 
room.” That was Samuel Goldwyn, and 
his philosophy helped produce MGM's 
golden era By Janice Castro. Reported by 
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The company’s problems | Denise Worrell/Los Angeles, with other bureaus 
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Closingin 
Carl Icahn encircles TWA 


Ce Raider Carl Icahn’s usual 
strategy is to buy a stake in a largel 
company and then sell out to another bid- 
der at a huge profit. But this time the New 
York City financier may stick around and 
keep the business. Last week he gained 
| virtual control of TWA, the sixth largest 
US. airline, by accumulating at least 
45.5% of the company’s stock. In the pro- 
cess Icahn may have defeated Frank Lor- 
enzo, the chairman of Texas Air and a ri- 
val bidder for TWA, with a series of 
intricate maneuvers worthy of the Navy's 
Blue Angels flying aces 
Only last June TWA’s board tenta- 
tively accepted a $23-a-share takeover 
bid from Lorenzo to escape a previous 
$18-a-share offer by Icahn. In fact. TWA 
President Carl Meyer openly courted 
Lorenzo, fearing that Icahn might dis- 
mantle the company and sell its pieces for 
quick gain. After the TWA-Lorenzo deal, 
_ Wall Street expected 
= Icahn to cash in his 35% 
> stake and reap an estimat- 
ed $50 million profit 
5 But TWA’s unions, led 
4 by the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation, were vehemently 
opposed to a Lorenzo take- 
over. They feared that he 
would once again resort to 
a tactic he had used after 
Texas Air won a battle for 
control of Continental Air- 
lines. In 1983 Lorenzo took 
Continental into bankruptcy proceedings, 
which enabled the company to void union 
contracts and slash employee salaries 
That maneuver earned Lorenzo a reputa- 
tion as a union buster 
To prevent the Texas Air chairman 
from taking over TWA, ALPA Executive 
Council Chairman Harry Hoglander qui- 
etly approached Icahn with a highly un- 
usual deal. The union said that if Icahn 
bought the airline, TWA’s 3,500 pilots 
would accept a 26% pay cut in exchange 
for a block of the airline's stock. Icahn 
accepted the pilots’ proposition and then 
concluded a similar arrangement with 
TWA’s International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers. The two 
unions represent about 17,000 of TWA's 
27,000 workers, and the total value 
of the wage concessions offered amount- 
ed to about $145 million annually. In 
return Icahn promised to give employees 
20% of the airline’s stock, as well 
as a 20% share of earnings. He also 
vowed not to dismantle TWA or dispose 
of any assets related to airline jobs 
Icahn told TIME that “the unions 
have obviously made the company more 
attractive.” 
With the labor agreements in hand 
Icahn sweetened his bid to $24 a share, or 
a total of more than $500 million for the 
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the stock 


The financier has at least 45.5% of 





two-thirds of the airline’s stock that he 
did not already own, topping the Texas 
Air offer by $1 a share. Lorenzo coun- 
tered at week’s end with a $26-a-share 
bid, but‘ Icahn disregarded this last-ditch 
offer, saying that he would continue to 
purchase TWA stock and close in on the 
51% total needed for outright control of 
the company. Said Icahn’s ally Hog- 
lander: “Full steam ahead and damn the 
torpedoes.” 

As the wily financier played out his 
hand, a third potential offer for TWA 
suddenly arose from a group of the air- 
line’s workers, led by white-collar, 
non-unionized employees. Advised by 
Christopher Bond, a former Governor of 
Missouri, this faction had reportedly 
raised more than $1 billion in the finan- 
cial markets of Western Europe in an ef- 
fort to top the Icahn and Lorenzo bids 

Wall Street analysts believed it was 
too late in the game for a new offer to suc- 
ceed. It appeared that Icahn could own 
51% of TWA’s stock within days. Said 
one investment banker: “Icahn is within 
an eyelash of majority control and can 
buy the remaining shares anytime he 
wants to.” At that point he could nomi- 
nate his own board of directors and as- 
sume command 

Icahn could still sell out. If he turned | 

| 


over his stake in TWA to Lorenzo for $26 
a share, Icahn would make a profit of at 
least $124 million. But the betting on Wall 
Street is that he will stick to his commit- 
ment to the unions and take over the air- 
line. If that happens, Lorenzo will not 
come away empty-handed. His agree- 
ment with TWA says that if it is canceled, 
the airline must pay Texas Air an $18 
million fee By Jamie Murphy. 
Reported by Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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Profits ina spinatP&G 


| 
or decade after decade Procter & | 

Gamble, the household-products | 
giant, has never failed to show financial 
results as bright as the clothes in its deter- | 
gent ads. But when the Cincinnati-based 
company hung out its latest profit state- 
ment last week, there was dirty laundry 
on the line. P & G had suffered its first an- 
nual earnings decline since 1952, posting 
fiscal 1985 profits of $635 million, down 
29% from the previous year 

The traditionally aggressive P & G is 
paying the price for a spell of complacen- 
cy during which hardworking competi- 
tors scrubbed away at the dominance of 
its flagship brands. Crest’s share of the 
toothpaste business fell from 40% in 1977 
to a current 29%, partly because P & G 
was slow to introduce the popular new 
pump containers. The market share of 
Pampers disposable diapers fell from 55% 
to 29% in the past five years. One reason 
heightened competition from Kimberly- 
Clark’s formfitting Huggies brand 

Hoping to emerge from its painful 
spin cycle, P & G has embarked on an 
ambitious spending campaign to upgrade 
current products and launch new ones 
The company is laying out $500 million to 
retool its Pampers plants for production of 
diapers that are more leak resistant. To 
meet rising demand for bottled deter- 
gents, P & G introduced a liquid version of 
its top-selling Tide last November with a 
reported $50 million promotion cam- 
paign. The heavy spending, though, has 
aggravated P & G's profit woes 

P & G has had some victories on the 
new-product front. Its low-priced Ivory 
brand shampoo, which debuted last year, 
quickly snared an excellent 8% of the 
market, But several of P & G's promising 
new brands have been disappointments 
Citrus Hill orange juice has gone flat de- 
spite its fast start and heavy advertising 
P & G's hopes for a big hit with Duncan 
Hines cookies (crispy outside, chewy in- 
side) crumbled because . 
the company failed to & 
gear up its baking capaci- 
ty quickly enough to meet 
competition from other 
new brands, including 
Nabisco's Almost Home 
and Frito Lay’s Grand- 
Ma’s. Encaprin, P & G’s 
aspirin in capsule form, 
has suffered from the in- 
troduction of new ibupro- 
fen-based painkillers such as Advil and 
Nuprin 

P & G officials are confident that their 
earnings setback is only temporary, and 
Wall Street seems to agree. The company’s 
Stock was relatively stable last week, clos- 
ing at 57%, down \. Perhaps investors are 
more impressed by 33 yearsof rising profits 
than one uncharacteristic dip. ao 
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| Shattered Hopes for Synfuels 








or most of this century, Beulah, 

N. Dak., was a sleepy prairie town 
with two grocery stores and a pair of gas 
stations. Founded in 1913 and named for 
the niece of the region’s largest landown- 
er, Beulah was populated mostly by farm- 
ers and coal miners. Then, in 1978, the 
Department of Energy announced that it 
would finance a $2.1 billion commercial 
synthetic-fuels plant, the first in the US., 
to be built on the outskirts of Beulah. Op- 
erated by a five-member consortium of 
energy companies, including Tenneco 
and Transco Energy, the 600-acre project 
would turn coal into natural gas and be 
the centerpiece of the Government's ef- 
forts to produce substitutes for expensive 
imported oil. When the Great Plains Gas- 
ification Project opened in July 1984, Beu- 
lah was booming. Its population had 
jumped from 1,300 in 1977 to 5,600, as 
$100,000 houses and even a golf course 
appeared 

Today Beulah is a town in crisis 
Great Plains has lost much of its Govern- 
ment backing. Moreover, its synthetic fuel 
is uneconomical because the price of im- 
ported oil is falling. The plant may be 
shuttered within a month, dealing a dev- 
astating blow to the community, the state 
of North Dakota and the future of syn- 
thetic fuels. Great Plains has an annual 
payroll of $36 million, employing 973 peo- 
ple and generating more than 5,000 addi- 
tional jobs in the area. Says Cynthia 
Lynk, executive director of Beulah’s 
Chamber of Commerce: “If the plant 
closes, we'll have businesses 
shutting down, school enroll- 
ments off and houses left emp- 
ty all over.” Concludes Beulah 
City Planner John Rogers: “It 
would be a disaster.” 

The troubles of the syn- 
fuels industry deepened last 
month when the U.S. House 
of Representatives voted 312 
to 111 to eliminate all funding 
for the Synthetic Fuels Corpo 
ration, which has financed 
several large-scale projects 
The bill provides only $500 million for a 
Department of Energy program of syn- 
fuels research. The Senate is expected to 
pass a similar measure. As Congress has 
grown increasingly skeptical of synfuels, 
So too has the DOE, Last month it decided 
to withdraw $1.4 billion in aid to Great 
Plains. Asa result, the plant's private con- 
sortium of owners announced that it was 
pulling out of the project 

Great Plains is now under the control 
of the DOE. Last week the department 
sent a team of investigators to inspect 
Great Plains and confer with plant man- 
agers. Some employees hoped the Gov- 
ernment would find a way to keep the 
project running. Said Michael Mujadin, 
the operations director: “Once they see 
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things for themselves, I'm confident the 


A flagship energy project is threatened with a shutdown 


DOE will let us continue.” But that may 
prove impossible if Congress decides to 
cut off synfuels funding. 

Rarely, if ever, has a Government 
program grown so large only to face ex- 
tinction in so short a time. Created in 
1980, the Synthetic Fuels Corporation 
had a monstrous initial budget of $15 bil- 
lion. At the time, some experts expected 
the price of imported oil to reach $60 per 
bbl. by the end of the decade. The only so- 
lution seemed to be a drive to convert coal 
reserves, like those underlying the Great 
Plains site, to synthetic gas or oil. The 
SFC’s first grandiose goal called for the 
US. to produce the equivalent of 2 million 
bbl. of crude oil a day by 1992, replacing 
about 50% of imports 

But the program was doomed almost 
from the start. The price of oil peaked at 





DOE Secretary Herrington; Great Plains plant in Beulah, N. Dak. 









shale project after having invested about 
$1 billion. Home prices in Mesa County 
tumbled by as much as 50%. Unem- 


ployment climbed to 15%, and now 
stands at 9.8%, in contrast to the US. 
average of 7.3%. 

While the economics of synfuels 
turned sour, mismanagement and im- 
proprieties within the SFC also contrib- 
uted to the agency’s political problems. 
Its first president, Victor Schroeder, re- 
signed in 1983 amid accusations that he 
had improperly charged $25,000 in 
mortgage payments on his home to the 
src. A year later his successor, Victor 
Thompson, stepped down soon after it 
came to light that a Tulsa bank he had 
headed had been the target of an inves- 
tigation for securities violations. No 
criminal charges resulted from the in- 
vestigation. Early on, the SFC earned a 
reputation for inefficiency and waste. 
Says Iowa Congressman James Leach, a 
Republican: “These are the only guys 
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more than $40 per bbl. in 1982 
and has fallen steadily since, 
to about $27 per bbl. today. It 
has thus become much cheaper to import 
oil than to manufacture synthetic fuels 
And that has made projects like Great 
Plains losing propositions. Says Energy 
Secretary John Herrington: “Oil and nat- 
ural-gas prices have simply not proved 
high enough to make the [Great Plains] 
project economical. On balance, the costs 
outweigh the benefits.” 

Great Plains has been the only 
large synfuels plant to start production 
Most other projects were halted in the 
planning stage, before construction be- 
gan. The industry's increasing troubles 
have had the most serious repercussions 
in the West. In Colorado, the residents 
of four counties that sit atop shale-oil 
deposits still speak of May 2, 1982, as 
“Black Sunday.” On that day, Exxon 


After one year and $2 billion spent, the owners walked away. 





in the world who make the Pentagon 
look streamlined.” 

Whatever the faults of the synfuels 
program, advocates argue that its purpose 
is still valid. Because world energy sup- 
plies are so volatile, they say, the price of 
oil could surge once again in the future. 
Says Thomas Haan, a Great Plains 
spokesman: “Just because it quit raining 
doesn’t mean you stop fixing the roof. Just 
because energy is cheap right now doesn't 
mean we should stop trying to develop 
synthetic fuel.” 

The production of synfuels would in- 
deed be a hedge against future energy 
shocks. But at a time when the price of oil 
is falling and the size of the federal deficit 
is ballooning, Congress seems set to decide 
that synfuels are a much too expensive 
form of insurance. —8y Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Lee Griggs/Beulah and Gregory H. 
Wierzynski/Washington 
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Business Notes 





A Harpoon for Japan’s Whalers 


Under pressure from the 
U.S., Japan agreed last No- 
vember to put its sperm whal- 
ers, among the last practition- 
ers of an ancient profession, 
out of business by 1988. 
American conservationists, 
who consider whaling a sense- 
less slaughter of an endan- 
gered species, were not satis- 
fied. Greenpeace and eleven other environmental groups sued 
the U.S. Government, charging that amendments to two sepa- 
rate conservation laws require in effect that the Administration 
impose economic sanctions on Japan for its whaling operations. 

Last week a U.S. Court of Appeals, ruling in favor of the con- 
servationists, decreed that within 90 days the Government must 
order Japan to reduce its catch of fish in American waters by 
50%. That would be a serious economic blow to the Japanese, 
who took in roughly two-thirds of the 1.4 million metric tons of 
fish caught by foreigners off U.S. shores last year. The Adminis- 
tration, not eager to rock its relations with Japan, may ask the 
Court of Appeals for a rehearing of the case and could possibly 
take the issue to the Supreme Court. The outcome will determine 
when Japan’s whalers will have to hang up their harpoon guns. 
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Hunting blubber in the South Sea 


STOCK TRADING 
An Insider Faces Jail 


The penalty was a stern warning to financial journalists who 
may be tempted to trade on inside information. In a Manhattan 
courtroom, Federal Judge Charles Stewart last week sentenced 
J. Foster Winans, 37, a former Wall Street Journal reporter who 
had been convicted of 59 counts of fraud and conspiracy, to a 
$5,000 fine, 18 months in prison and five years on probation. 

Winans was found guilty of leaking advance information 
from his influential “Heard on the Street” column during 1983 
and 1984 to two Kidder, Peabody stockbrokers, Peter Brant and 
Kenneth Felis. They used the knowledge to make trades that 
earned them $675,000. Of that amount, 
Winans and his roommate David Car- 
penter, 36, received $31,000. 

Winans, who plans to appeal, vol- 
unteered to do his time working in pro- 
grams for victims of AIDS. Judge Stew- 
art denied the request. Before the 
sentence was passed, Assistant U.S. At- 
torney Peter Romatowski disclosed 
that Winans had circulated to publish- 
ers an outline for a book titled Trading 
Secrets: Fear, Power and Greed on Wall 
Street. Winans said it would dissuade 
others from resorting to “unethical or 
immoral behavior.” Winans leaves court 


Fannie Mae Gets Tough 


For many young couples, the dream of owning their own 
homes became more distant last week. Reason: the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, known as Fannie Mae, tightened 
its mortgage-eligibility standards. Borrowers who put up less 
than 10% of the purchase price on a home must now have higher 
incomes. Under old Fannie Mae rules, for example, a buyer 

































making $36,814 could purchase a $76,500 home by putting down 
5% and getting a $72,700 loan at 12.2% interest. Now that same 
borrower would need an income of $41,232. 

Rather than lend directly to consumers, Fannie Mae buys 
mortgages from banks and savings and loan associations, pro- 
viding them with money to make additional loans. Most lenders 
stay in line with Fannie Mae’s rules so they can sell mortgages to 
the agency. 

Fannie Mae made its standards more stringent because a 
record number of borrowers with mortgages bought by the agen- 
cy are defaulting on their loans. Explains Chairman David Max- 
well: “It does no favor to home buyers in the market we serve— 
low, moderate and middle income—to saddle them with obliga- 
tions they cannot carry.” 


Grape Boycott, Round 3 


Like an echo from the past, Cesar Chavez, leader of the 
United Farm Workers of America, is back in the news. Between 
1965 and 1973, he organized two grape boycotts and won pas- 
sage in 1975 of the first state law guaranteeing farmworkers the 
right to unionize. Now Chavez is again launching a boycott of 
California grapes, contending that the 1975 law is rarely en- 
forced. Says he: “Farmworkers continue to be fired, coerced and 
abused by corporate growers.” 

Chavez blames California Governor George Deukmejian for 
much of the problem. The union leader 
accuses the Governor of ignoring work- 
ers’ rights and accepting $1 million in 
campaign contributions from agricul- 
tural interests. An aide to the Governor 
admits that Deukmejian has received 
money from growers but says that Cha- 
vez’s figure is too high. 

To promote his boycott, Chavez has 
traveled from Los Angeles to Boston, 
picking up endorsements from such 
prominent politicians as Senators Ed- 
ward Kennedy of Massachusetts and 
Paul Simon of Illinois. Chavez thinks that 
if he can get 6% of the population to stop 
eating grapes, growers will be forced to 
listen to his union’s complaints. 





Chavez is back 


ACQUISITIONS 
Old Profession, New Offering 


The thriving service economy has presented investors with 
many opportunities, but nothing quite like the stock of Strong 
Point, a little-known Irvine, Calif., real estate firm, In its strate- 
gic plan to diversify, Strong Point has fixed on an unlikely indus- 
try: prostitution. Last week the publicly traded company paid 
$18 million to acquire Nevada’s Mustang Ranch, the largest le- 
gal brothel in the U.S. “It looked like a terrific investment oppor- 
tunity,” says John Davis, the company’s president. The ranch 
currently features two bunkhouses with 108 bedrooms, a staff of 
100, two neglected tennis courts and 495 acres. Since the ranch is 
popular with tourists and business travelers, Strong Point plans 
to add a golf course and landing strip. 

Strong Point acquired the ranch from Joe and Sally Con- 
forte, who needed the money to pay off $10 million in back taxes. 
The couple has operated the bordello since 1964, and became le- 
gitimate proprietors in 1971 when Nevada lifted many restric- 
tions on prostitution. The new owners hope to make the ranch 
semirespectable as well. Says Davis: “Since I’ve gotten more in- 
volved, I’m finding the whole attitude toward it is changing.” 
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“Come to think of it, I'll have a Heineken... 
and so will my friends? aS. 
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“Tt wasn’t my intention for | Even rain could not damp- 


him to do it as a film,” recalls 
Nora Ephron, 44. “I just wanted 
him to read it.” But Director 
Mike Nichols, 53, thought 
Heartburn, Ephron’s best-sell- 
ing novel that resembles the 
breakup of her marriage to 
Watergate Journalist Carl Bern- 
stein, 41, would make a good 
movie, and the rest, as they 
say, is history, or maybe her- 
story. Now filming in New 
York City, Heartburn stars 
Mery! Streep, 35, as the jilted 








en the good cheer last week 
as Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother celebrated her 85th 
birthday. Accompanied by her 
daughters Queen Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret, the birthday 
girl started her various cel- 
ebrations at St. Mary Magda- 
lene Church in Sandringham, 
where the organist ended the 


service by striking up a rousing | 


Happy Birthday. The next day, 
the traditional 62-gun birthday 


| salute was fired at Hyde Park 





Terms of endearment: Nicholson and Streep on the set of Heartburn 


cookbook writer, and Jack 

Nicholson, 48, as the man who 
gives her marital indigestion 
Nicholson is replacing Mandy 
Patinkin, 32, who departed sud- 
denly after “artistic differ- 
ences” with the director. So 
what is the movie based on the 
book based on the breakup 
about? Says Nichols: “It’s 
about how tough and funny it 
is to live in a big city and try to 
love somebody.” Not to men- 
tion make a movie. 
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and the Tower of London. But 
the best present came when 
the Queen Mum got her long- 
standing wish to fly aboard the 
Concorde. During her nearly 
two-hour specially chartered 
flight over Britain, she dined on 


Scottish lobster and Angus beef | 
and sipped her favorite cham- | 


pagne. Then she was strapped 
intoa seat behind the pilot as he 
accelerated beyond the sound 
barrier to 1,340 m.p.h. Mum’s 
word: “Incredible.” 


LITA | 





, 


Grand Mum: with Grandchildren Charles, Edward, Anne and Andrew 

















A woman for all seasons: Hall as a cool beauty for January 


The idea clicked last De- 
cember in Rio de Janeiro, 
where Supermodel Jerry Hall 
was posing for Photographer 
Annie Leibovitz for the March 
85 cover of Vanity Fair. The 
session went so well that the 
pair decided to do a 1986 
pinup calendar. There was no 
problem finding exposure: 
Workman Publishing took the 
calendar, Playboy a set of 
the photographs. Hall’s sea- 
sonal poses run from a vision 
in lace (January) to Aunt Sam 
(July) to a Christmas gift 
(December). Observes Leibo- 
vitz of Mick Jagger's lady 
“Jerry loves the camera.” And 
vice versa. 


He looks wise, or at least 
wised-up, beyond his years, 
and why not? If anyone should 


| be used to life in the passing 


lane, it is Bret Easton Ellis, 21. 
Since his first novel, Less Than 
Zero, was published in May, it 
has sold 50,000 copies and 
made several best-seller lists. 
Ellis, meanwhile, has become 
a cult celebrity, showing up on 
Today, Firing Line and MTV 
Not bad for someone who just 
completed his junior year at 
Bennington College in Ver- 
mont. Ellis’ book, set in the af- 


fluent Los Angeles suburbs 


where he grew up, chronicles a 
few days in the lives of a group 
of teenagers burned out on sex 
and drugs. “It can be taken, I 
guess, as a piece of sociology,” 
he concedes. “A lot of teen- 
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| Ellis: teenage wasteland? 


agers hunger to be in that kind 
of group.” As for the grownup 
pressures of his new success, he 
says straitlacedly, “You just | 
have to keep writing. If you let 
stuff like that get in your head, 
you'll never write another 
word.” — By Guy D. Garcia 
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COVER STORIES 


A Win for the Fans 


The owners balk, the players walk, then 


They toil at a summer's 
game in sweatshops that 
are green and airy. The 
rank-and-filer earns an 
average of $363,000 a 
year, not counting shav- 
ing-cream endorsements. 
A major-league baseball player is hardly 
your typical working stiff. 

No wonder, then, that the fans were 
loudly unsympathetic when the athletes’ 





union went on strike last week. “The 
players are greedy,” groused St. Louis 
Cardinal Rooter Greg Errion. “They 


have no regard for the fans. It’s ‘What 
can I get for me today?’ The luster of 
ballplayers as American heroes has 
dulled.” Nor did the fans feel very sorry 
for the owners, who, despite their poor- 
mouthing, toss about millions of dollars, 
largely, it sometimes seems, for the privi- 
lege of hanging about their employees’ 
locker room 

Perhaps it was the boos and catcalls 
that made the players and the owners settle 
so quickly. Or the coolly persuasive pres- 
ence of Peter Ueberroth, the former Olym- 
pic czar turned baseball commissioner 
who publicly positioned himself as the fans’ 
representative. Or the sheer cost of the 
walkout: on average, $2,000 a day in salary 
per athlete, $1.17 million a day in revenue 
per owner. In any case, the players had 
barely finished packing up their gloves and 
blow-dryers to head home last week when 
word filtered out that the strike was over 
By Thursday, two days after the lights had 
gone out at ball parks across the country 
the cracking bats and beery roar of major 
league baseball again filled the muggy Au 
gust air. Boston Bartender Michael Shain 
approved. “People don’t want to 





read 


about contract and salary disputes in the 
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Sport- 











The commissioner announces the strike’s end 


Hovering over the talks like Banquo’s ghost 


sports section,” said Shain, who manages 
the Batter’s Box near Fenway Park. “It 
was the one place in the paper where those 
things could be avoided 

Though the strike was fought over 
such accountants’ terrain as TV-revenue 
shares and profit-loss sheets, the real issue 
was the shifting balance of power between 
the players and the owners. For about a 
century the players were professional 
gladiators, glorified by the fans and the 
press, to be sure, but held in bondage by 
the owners. Until the early ‘70s, players 
had little alternative to taking what was 
offered except to become a holdout. Sala- 
ries were relatively low, even for estab- 


lished stars. In 1954 M.V.P. Willie Mays 
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Ueberroth gets the save 


earned $25,000, about the equivalent of 
what a utility infielder makes in today’s 
dollars 

Then in 1973 players won the right to 
submit salary disputes to an independent 
arbitrator. The arbitrator was compelled 
to choose either the club’s offer or the 
player's demand, and salaries inevitably 
rose, True deliverance came two years lat- 
er, when players won freedom from the 
so-called reserve clause that tied them to 
one team for as long as the owner wanted 
them. Now players with six years’ experi- 
ence could in a sense sell themselves to 
the highest bidder. The combination of 
arbitration and free agency sent salaries 
spiraling sevenfold in less than a decade, 
from an average of $44,000 in 1975 to 
more than $360,000 this year 

The clubs’ annual revenues in the 
same period only quadrupled (to $624 
million), and as the talks got under way 
nine months ago, owners began pleading 
that they could not afford the salary race 
Forecasting losses of $90 million a year by 
1988 and warning that major-league base- 
ball was in jeopardy, they demanded that 
the players follow the example of the once 
fiscally battered National Basketball As- 
sociation and establish a cap on salaries 

The players did not go for the pitch. If 
baseball was such an invalid, they asked 
how come attendance was up 50% since 
the mid-'70s, some franchises were selling 
for as much as $50 million and owners of 
supposedly weak clubs could still dangle 
million-dollar contracts before .250 hitters? 
Last April, prodded by Commissioner 
Ueberroth, the teams agreed to open their 
books to the players. An accountant hired 
by the owners promptly scaled back the 
losses originally claimed by the clubs from 
$43 million last year to $27 million. The 





trate fans: at Yankee Stadium a banner invokes the memory of heroes past and implores the current tenants to play ball 
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players’ accountants, meanwhile, insisted 
that the owners actually made $9 million, 
but hid their income from such sidelines as 
ball-park concessions 

As the accountants fenced, the talks 
drifted listlessly, and the Aug. 6 strike 
deadline loomed. The players and owners 
remained far apart on two major issues 
Under the old contract a player could 
take a salary dispute to arbitration after 
he had played in the majors for two years. 
The owners wanted to raise the eligibility 
requirement to three years and limit any 
salary increase to 100%. The players re- 
fused to budge from the status quo. The 
other sticking point came over pensions. 
Traditionally the owners have given one- 
third of national television and radio rev- 
enue to the players’ pension fund. With a 
new TV contract worth $1.1 billion over 
six years, the players’ share under the old 
formula would have risen from $15 mil- 
lion a year to $60 million. The owners in- 
stead offered $25 million; the players de- 
manded at least $40 million. 

Only when the players walked out did 
both sides compromise. The players 
agreed to raise the eligibility requirement 
for arbitration for new players from two 
to three years. The owners, for their part, 
agreed to drop the salary-cap proposal. 
On the owners’ contribution to the play- 
ers’ pension fund, the two sides compro- 
mised at an average of $32.6 million a 
year for the next five years. The early 
reading was that the players on balance 
had prevailed, though in fact they mostly 
held on to earlier gains. 

Commissioner Ueberroth formally 
entered the negotiations only after the key 
compromises had been made, but the fi- 
nal five-year agreement closely resembles 
a package he had started pushing a week 
before the strike deadline. Ueberroth 
chose to take a more visible role in the ne- 
gotiations than did his predecessor Bowie 
Kuhn during the 1981 players’ strike, 
which lasted 50 days. Indeed, Kuhn had 
kept such a low profile that reporters 
blackly joked that the strike never would 
have happened if Kuhn had been alive. 

Like most past baseball commissioners, 
| Kuhn was widely regarded as the owners’ 
man, hired to do their bidding. Ueberroth 
struck a more independent stance, even 
siding with the players on the crucial issue 
of the salary cap. He argued that the free 
market should set players’ salaries. 

Some reporters accused Ueberroth of 
running for higher office and began refer- 
ring to him as “Senator.’’ Charged Boston 
Globe Sportswriter Peter Gammons: 
“Maybe there wouldn't have been a strike 
if Ueberroth hadn't encouraged players to 
believe that he'd step in on their side.” But 
when the strike was settled, a more typi- 
cal opinion was voiced by a New York 
Post headline: IT’S PETER THE GREAT. 

Ueberroth himself firmly declared, “I 
played no role. It was Lee MacPhail [the 
owners’ representative] and Don Fehr 
[the players’] who put baseball back on 
the field.” Both MacPhail and Fehr, how- 
ever, give the commissioner credit for 
keeping them at the bargaining table. 
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Players’ Fehr Owners’ MacPhail 
Who Got and Who Gave 


{ Arbitration. Players have had the right to go 
\ to an arbitrator in salary disputes after two 
years’ experience. New players will now have to 
wait three years. A significant plus for owners 


a>» Salary Cap. Owners wanted to limit the in- 


100% of their present salaries. The union success- 


5 Minimum. The starting salary for a rookie 
( \ went up 50%, from $40,000 to $60,000, with 
cost of living increases every year. Probable cost: $1.6 
million. A modest but deserved plus for the players 


f=», Pensions. The players wanted $60 million, 
27 one-third of this year's network TV revenues, 
for their pension fund. They got an average of $32.6 
million a year for the contract's five years. Part of 
what the players did not get may goto help teams in 
financial trouble. A toss-up. 
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cs crease any player could win in arbitration to | 


fully fought off the cap. Score one for the players. | 








And Ueberroth conceded later, “I put 
myself at risk. We couldn't let a strike 
happen.” The aura of miracle worker that 
enveloped Ueberroth when he turned a 
huge profit on the 1984 Summer Olympics 
may have dazzled some owners. “His 
presence hung over the negotiations like 
the ghost of Banquo,” declared Baltimore 
Orioles Boss Edward Bennett Williams 





lively pennant races and record-breaking 
performances. But it did not go very far 
toward solving baseball's most critical fi- 
nancial problem: the growing gap be- 
tween the rich clubs and the poor ones 
Unlike pro football, which divides a pot of 
national televison money equally among 
its 28 teams, baseball relies more on local 
television revenue. The owners in big me- 
dia markets, such as George Steinbrenner 
of the New York Yankees and Peter 
O'Malley of the Los Angeles Dodgers, un- 
derstandably are not eager to share their 
advantages with less well-endowed clubs, 
like the Seattle Mariners. They argue, 
with some justification, that the prices 
they paid to get into the game reflected 
their lucrative market potential. None- 
theless, in the bidding wars that are a fix- 
ture of baseball in the ‘80s, the wealthier 
owners can simply buy the better players. 
Since winning is the best way to draw fans 
to the park and sponsors to TV and radio, 
the poor just get poorer. The Cleveland 
Indians, for example, have managed to 
hold salaries down to less than half the 
league average, but they also are 34 games 
out of first place 

Unlike most businessmen, the suc- 
cessful owners cannot afford to drive their 
competitors into bankruptcy, since they 
have to have opponents to play against. 
Under the agreement worked out last 
week, the owners are expected to set aside 
a portion of national TV revenue to help 
Struggling clubs, but the details were still 
to be specified 

For the players, such financial con- 
cerns were far off at week's end as they re- 
turned to doing what they longed to do, 
chasing fly balls and elusive records in 
ball parks filled with fans. This is the real 
world of baseball, which is itself a beauti- 
fully unreal world. Magically last Thurs- 
day night, the man of the hour ceased 
to be Peter Ueberroth and again became 
Pete Rose — By Evan Thomas. Reported by 


The settlement kept alive a season of | Thomas McCarroll/New York, with other bureaus 








The St. Louis Cardinals pour out of the dugout to resume the real business of baseball 





But the rich teams keep getting richer, while the poor teams get poorer. 
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Sport 


A Rose Is a Rose Is a Rose 


All it takes is 200 hits for 20 years and then 192 more 


To the annoyance of a 
az é yanc é * 
great many and the ap- Name Games AB 


preciation of a_ great 

aed more, baseball Pete Rose ad 3,455 13,689 
takes some time to play 
No specified amount of " —- |= 
time, like 30 sec. in the 
huddle or 24 sec. to shoot, but a good deal 
of time, a suspension of time, almost an 
absence of time. Last week's interruption, 
blessedly brief, was not a time-out but a 
time-in. The labor leaders were starting a 
clock in a timeless place. One baseball 
season is a novel that develops into a 
chapter that dissolves into a sentence and 
ends up a phrase. A career can be that 
way too. Even an era. But anyway, a sea- 
son is the minimum span of any meaning- 
ful attention to baseball 

In football and basketball, say, Gale 
Sayers’ and Elgin Baylor's full splendor 
may be inferred from a single move. But a 
rooftop homer might have sprung from 
anyone who ever hit a home run, or from 
Henry Aaron, who hit 755; and while 
making one swan dive in the outfield, 
even Tommie Agee or Ron Swoboda of 
the Mets is the equivalent of the Giants’ 
Willie Mays. Baseball players plainly can- 
not be known at a glance. “Every player, 
good or bad, at one time or other has 
played like a Hall of Famer and a Hall of 
Shamer.” This is an old ballplayer speak 
ing, one who by the way contends, “Base- 
ball is just about the best thing this coun- 
try has going for it.” So consider the 
crackle in his voice. “But we're all old 
ballplayers, that’s the point,” he says 
“Who doesn't play baseball? How many 
girls play football? 

He is 44 years old but seems both 
younger and older, sort of timeless too, 
and he is still thriving at the major league 
level. In an ordinary profession, the 40s 
may be a disquieting, though far from a 
disqualifying age. Mortality’s half time 
But for a 44-year-old ballplayer, the end is 
more than just perceivable. The fight to 
hold it off is well on. And the spectators 
know that the struggle represents no less 
than a simple love of life. This beguiling 
summer, the most single-minded baseball 
player since Ty Cobb has done better than 
play with time. He has reached back into 
it to play with Cobb. It took Pete Rose two 
decades and more, just a blink and a nod 
on the eternal baseball schedule, but he 
has come to both a paramount moment in 
his game and a place of moment in any 
enterprise. By the numbers and beyond : > d teas —-— - 
them, he is what he does. Rose is baseball 2 . 

Coiled to the left of home plate, he has 





Lifetime figures as of Aug. 9 2 


46 Photograph for TIME by Neil Leifer TIME, AUGUST 19 





scarcely stirred from the position he 
staked nearly 23 major league seasons, al 
most 4,192 hits The brush-cut hair 
that blew to bangs and billowed to bouf- 


fant has been tamed and dyed. The knee 


ago 


sprung crouch has lost barely a trace of 


temper. The burly body remains respect 
ably taut, a gunnysack full of cantaloupes 
and cannonballs. The seamed and arid 
face, a slowly eroding riverbed, is as wide 
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open as a gap-toothed grin. It is the map 
of an obstinate man with 737 doubles who 
still flings himself flat and breaststrokes 
like a gopher into second base 

He states, “I'm not scared to say I love 
the game.” As though he ever was afraid 
“But my players are.” For a year, Rose 
has been the manager as well as the usual 
first baseman of the Cincinnati Reds, his 
hometown and original team. “Maybe it’s 


Hits 
4,171 








because everyone knows how much mo 
make, but 





ey we day's young players 
hold something in. Just on the field and in 
public. It out in the clubhouse 
when only the other players can see 
Twenty-five years ago, they 
gave me $400 a month to play baseball. I 
couldn't believe it. For being Rookie of 
the Year in 1963, I got a $5,000 raise that 
brought me up to $12,500. My last season 
in Philadelphia [1983], | made more than 
$10,000 a game—a game. But all along 
I've played for fun and showed it 





comes 
Joy 


is the word 





No player had less enthusiasm fer 
striking, but to the discomfort of his em- 
ployer, Rose supported the union: “IT 
needed the Players’ Association's permis 
sion to take a cut over the maximum 20° 
to return to Cincinnati This shit 
dropped him from a high of nearly $2 mi- 
lion to below $500,000. He smiles 
“Where would I be without the Players 
Association?” Had the owners elected to 
bluff through a struck season with miner 
leaguers, he was agreeable lo managing 
the Reds. But Rose, the player, would 
have been on strike. “I wasn't going to get 
the hit that way,” he shudders. “1 think 
most people will forgive me for breaking 
Cobb's record. From the beginning, didnt 
they say I played like an old-timer? I 
guess I was an old-timer before my ime 

Old-timer? He is the Cro-Magnon 
man. Going into last weekend, he needed 
20 more hits before he would reach 4,19 
return to 1928 and rendezvous with the 
roughest competitor in baseball's history 
Tyrus Raymond Cobb. Somehow Rose 
overshot his true generation, and has had 
to hustle almost a quarter of a century to 
rejoin a gang of bronze men just like him 
“Wagner, Speaker, Musial, Aaron—Ty 
Cobb.” He rattles off the last of the stops 
he has been hurrying past for years. “Ty 
Cobb,” he says with wonder. Rose’s ten- 
month-old son is named Tyler only be 
cause Carol, his second wife, would net 
approve Tyrus, though he lobbied pas- 


sionately. “If I was chasing Schmedley 


Milton, now that would be one thing 
Rose says reasonably. “I would never 
have named my kid Schmedley. But Ty 


Rose, there's a name for you 

Until last year, when New York Yan- 
kees Pitcher Waite (“Schoolboy”) Hoyt 
died grudgingly at 84, he served Rose asa 
Cobb historian and utility Merlin. Having 
been a pallbearer for Babe Ruth, Hoyt was 
a certified carrier of legends. In retelling 
tales of Cobb, Rose animatedly acts them 
oul, clapping the dirt off his thighs just so 
snatching up particles of outfield grass in 
the pristine signal that Player-Manager 
Cobb had for a knockdown pitch 

Not that Rose admires viciousness. “I 
know,” he says, “people picture me run- 
ning over Ray Fosse in the All-Star Game 
lof 1970]. Scoring the winning run, Rose 


spread the catcher like apple butter 
Fosse’s shoulder and career came un 
hinged. “I wish it hadn't happened,” Rose 


says. “It ruined that kid.” But he adds 
Extending his arms like his career, Rose 
approaches the record in full stride 











“I'm glad we won the game.” Regarding 
comparisons with Cobb, Rose joins in few 
of the arguments. “I don’t steal bases like 
he did, and he didn’t wear a tie on the 
road like I do.” It will be fine with Rose if 
people continue to think Cobb is base- 
ball’s best hitter as long as Rose has the 
most hits. He says, “We both loved to hit 
and hated to lose.” 

Pointedly Rose likes to wonder how 
many errors Cobb committed, suggesting 
that he knows there were more than a 
few. Beyond the five different positions 
that Rose has played in the All-Star 
Game (first, second, third, left and right), 
he is proud of changing posts several 
times for the good of his team and vain 
about his outfielding record (.991). He 
does not dwell on how many fewer games 
| (3,034 to 3,455) and at bats (11,429 to 
| 13,689) Cobb enjoyed over his 24 seasons 





xactly when Rose first made out 
the ghost’s gray outline is unclear 
But on the 1973 night of his 2,000th 
hit, near the end of an interview, he ob- 
served casually, “Cobb took this long to 
get 1,861.” By 1981, when Rose led the 
league in hits at the age of 40, but 55 
games were struck, he was heard to worry, 
“Cobb is getting further away.” If not in 
Philadelphia at the mean end of the 1983 
World Series against Baltimore, then in 
Montreal at the bad beginning of last 
year, the chase seemed doomed. Thanks 
in huge measure to Rose, their richest free 
agent, the Phillies in 1980 finally celebrat- 
ed a world title after 97 barren years, but 
when they neglected to win another, he 
was discarded as too old. Benched in the 
third Series game against the Orioles, 
Rose got a glimpse of twilight. The Expos 
gave him a trial last year, but could not 
conceal that it was just a flyer 
Meanwhile, Cincinnati’s attendance 
had crash-dived from 2.6 million at the 
1976 crest of the Red Machine to 1.2 mil- 
lion in 1983. For his turnstile appeal, cer- 








Breaststroking like a gopher (1979) 


tainly not his .259 batting average, Rose 
was called home last August. He singled 


| and doubled in his first game, slid himself 





into a perfect mudball, and hit .365 the rest 
of the year. He could take his time with 
Cobb after that, and he has. Platooning at 
first base with another reclaimed icon, 
Tony Perez, 43, Rose sees to the right- 
handed pitchers. Though a switch hitter, 
he bats predominantly left-handed now 
For a respectable period this year his 
average held near .300, and while it has 
cooled to around .270, 56 walks have 
plumped his on-base percentage to a sen- 
sational .393, third in the National 
League. “I can’t ask my players to be se- 
lective at the plate if I’m not,” he reasons 
Also, he has been hit by the pitcher three 
times. “I have to show them how to use 
their elbows, don’t I?” Pitchers try to 





overpower Rose inside, but his solution to 
waning bat speed has long been just to 
choke up a little more. Soon he may be 
holding the bat by the wrong end. In the 
meantime he is wearing out the left-field 
rug with liners and pulling more than a 
few balls into right field. “I still have no 
trouble with fast balls,” he says. “I still 
have my eyes and reflexes.” He lightly 
notes his age and denies his infirmities 

To Phil Niekro, 46, the New York 
Yankees’ elderly knuckle-ball pitcher, 
“experience after a while becomes anoth- 
er word for compensating, listening to 
your body, squeezing the maximum out of 
what's left. When I started, my age now 
would have boggled my mind. But these 
days I think anything’s possible.” Niekro 
lacks six victories for 300. The wise Chi- 
cago White Sox pitcher Tom Seaver, 40, 
got there last week. He has lost only the 
least of his gifts, velocity. Discussing 
Rose, he says, “Pitchers don’t have to run, 
remember. Not that Pete was ever a very 
fast runner, just a very smart one. Gener- 
ally speaking, I don’t think he ever tried 
to do more than his body would let him.” 

This is the impression Rose has pains- 
takingly conveyed. “The only way I'll say 
I was lucky is that I was born with no 
handicaps,” he says defiantly. “All the 
drinking I didn’t do, all the smoking I 
didn’t do, that was my own dedication 
{He has been less circumspect around 
women and has also shown more than an 
academic interest in horses.] I’ve had bro- 
ken toes and hyperextended elbows, but 
the only time I didn’t play was when I 
couldn’t walk out there. You know, I 
don’t ever catch cold in the summertime 
You can’t catch cold in the summertime.” 

Seaver’s lasting memory of their term 
as Reds teammates in the late "70s is of a 
doubleheader: “Pete had a terrible day, a 
miserable day, at third base. Leaving the 
park late after the second game, I heard 
the cracking ofa bat and went back out on 
the field to see Russ Nixon [a coach then] 


| 
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On unhinging Ray Fosse in the 1970 All-Star Game: “I wish it hadn't happened . . . I'm glad we won the game.” 
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hitting grounders to him at third. I 
watched from the shadows for a while 


That's Pete tome.” Knowing Rose’s deter- | 


mination, some opponents marshal their 
best skills especially for him, and they are 
his favorites. “Do you know what [Hous- 
ton’s] Nolan Ryan told me the other 
night? He said, ‘I hope it’s me pitching the 
day you're going for the record. You can 
look for the fast ball right down Broadway 
in the express lane.’ I can just see him pull- 
ing up his straps for me now. ‘Let’s play a 
little hardball.’ ” 

Rose’s earliest playmate in suburban 
Cincinnati, Eddie Brinkman, “the Babe 
Ruth of our high school,”’ made it to the 
major leagues for 15 distinguished seasons 
and retired ten years ago. “At seven and 
eight Pete was really a little guy,” recalls 
Brinkman, now a White Sox coach. “I'd 
pitch and he’d catch, and when the hitter 
swung and missed, Pete would stick the 





ball up in their face and say, ‘Hey, batter, | 
| scored the first run of the year.” It was the 


batter, batter.’ Pete was a banker’s son, 
though his father was more famous for 
playing halfback with the semipro Cin- 
cinnati Bengals at the age of 42 and spar- 
ring with World Featherweight Champi- 
on Freddie Miller, “In high school,” says 
Brinkman, “Pete was still pretty small, a 
5-ft. 8-in., 150-lb. football player. That’s 
why not too many baseball scouts were in- 
terested in him. But Pete just decided he 
was going to make himself into a great 
player and did.” Somehow he made him- 
self 5 ft. 11 in. and 200 Ibs. 


eeing Enos Slaughter of the Cardi- 

nals run out a walk to first base, 

Rose resolved that he would do 
that every time if he ever made it to pro 
ball. Rose’s uncle Curley Smart was a 
clubhouse helper for the Redlegs and 
helped Pete into an extra uniform. While 
still in high school, Rose became a famil- 
iar figure around the team, having a catch 
with Johnny Temple or Roy McMillan. 
Signed eventually at the age of 19 by Bud- 
dy Bloebaum, another uncle, Rose took 
just three years in the minors to turn into 
an annoying presence at Reds training 
camp in the spring of 1963, threatening to 
displace well-liked Second Baseman Don 
Blasingame. The manager, stoic Fred 
Hutchinson, issued few clarifications. As 
Rose remembers, “I had been playing 
enough to think I might have made the 
team, but I still had a minor league con- 
tract when we came home the day before 
the season opened. Hutch told me to go 
get a hotel room that night, and I didn’t 
understand. Then he mentioned that he 
didn’t want a lot of my neighbors bother- 
ing me. I was starting.” 

No hitter forgets the first pitcher he 
faced in the big leagues, though Rose 
wonders yet why it was modest Earl Fran- 
cis for the Pirates that opening day and 
not Bob Friend. “My first time up, Fran- 
cis walked me on four pitches. What he 
didn’t realize was I couldn't have swung 
at any of them.” It was the first of 1,506 
walks. “Frank Robinson followed with a 
homer—on the second pitch. Since Cin- 
cinnati used to open before anyone else, I 














: 


first of 2,129 runs. Off Friend three games 
later, he collected his maiden hit, a triple, 
the first of 1,028 extra-base hits. 

For fellowship, Rose gravitated to the 
black players, and was warned by the 
front office about fraternizing too much 


| with Robinson and Vada Pinson. “Pete is 


turning nigger on us” was the brutal ex- 
pression of the day. “But they were the 
only ones who treated me like a human 
being,” he says. “I think now maybe they 
were able to see something in me.” Robin- 
son remembers it this way: “We accepted 
him for what he was. They called him a 
hot dog for trying to do things he couldn't. 
We admired him for laboring beyond his 
skills. They resented him for taking one of 
their friends’ jobs. Well, we could all re- 
late to that. Nobody had to show him how 
to hit, but they wouldn’t even show him 
how to be a major leaguer. So we did.” 
Rose’s first night on the road, he came 
in at curfew to find that his roommate had 
put the chain on the door. “I didn’t know 
where to go, but finally I went to Vada’s 
room and he let me stay over. I remember 





An All-Star at five positions, Rose has settled into his crouch at first base 





| gie Otero, Hutch’s third-base coach, in 





it like yesterday because the next morning 
was the first time in my life I ever had 
room service. Vada bought breakfast. It 
was $12.75.” His store of figures charms 
most people but bothers a few. On the last 
day of Rose’s rookie season, Stan Musial 
scratched a single to each side of him and 
retired with 3,630 hits, the highest total in 
the 88-year history of the National 
League. Eighteen seasons later, Rose still 
fretted for those bouncing balls, consider- 
ing them two hits he might not have had 
to get to pass Musial. 

At the close of Rose’s sophomore sea- 
son, Cincinnati lost the pennant on the 
last day, but a more profound loss 
changed him. “We saw Hutch go from 
220 Ibs. to 140 Ibs. with cancer that year 
and never once complain. Tough. Really 
tough. Great. He was a man. It was like a 
skeleton walking into the clubhouse to 
conduct a meeting, but that skeleton was 
in charge. It did something to me, lifted 
my intensity a level, made me approach 
long-term goals like they were short-term 
goals. That winter I was playing for Reg- 





Never an especially fast runner, he is just a particularly smart one 
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Failures Can’t Come Home 


n Aug. 30, 1905, his first day in the majors, the center- 

fielder walked, then took off for second base. Eighty 
years later, players are still trying to catch Ty Cobb. Maury 
Wills first did it in 1962 when he ran by the old mark of 96 
stolen bases in a season. Now Pete Rose, barring calamity, 
will exceed the hallowed record of 4,191 hits. 


control: in 1926, when he hit .339, he struck out twice 

Cobb's patented hands-apart grip made him a nonpareil 
singles and doubles hitter, but furnished him with little 
power. Or so it seemed. In the Babe Ruth epoch, when Cobb 
was criticized for failing to hit the long ball, he went on 
record: “I’m going for home runs for the first time in my ca- 
reer.” That day he went six for six: two singles, a 
double and three home runs. The following game he hit two 
more homers. The Peach had made his point; he 





But, like Wills, he will surpass only the man, not 
the icon 

Even in his playing years Cobb assumed a 
mythic stature. The garrulous Casey Stengel 
summed up his contemporary in a lone sen- | 
tence: “It was like he was superhuman.” Others 
would say subhuman. On his most courteous af- 
ternoons, Cobb slid in, spikes high and sharp- 
ened to maim. He wrangled with teammates, 
two wives, five children and innumerable ticket 
holders. When a New York fan taunted him, 
Cobb climbed into the stands and stomped the 
offender. It was later pointed out that the stomp- 
ee had been missing all of one hand and three 
fingers of the other. Cobb replied tenderly, “I don’t care if he 
has no feet.” 

For 33 years it was difficult to decide whether the man 
they called the Georgia Peach belonged on the base paths or 
with the sociopaths. Yet there is no one who more clearly de- 
served a place in the Hallof _ 
Fame, and he was the first | 
player voted in at the 1936 
start. The battle of self- 
destruction and will began 
back in rural Georgia, when 
the teenage hunter acciden- 
tally shot himself with a .22 
rifle. The bullet lodged in the 
vicinity of his clavicle and re- 
mained there for the rest of 
his life. Tyrus Raymond 
Cobb's father, W.H., a school 
commissioner, thought of his 
son as a potential doctor or 
lawyer. As Professor Cobb 
saw it, baseball players were 
drunken, wenching, low-sal- 
aried louts. He relented 
when Ty refused to go to col- 
lege, but the old man warned 
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hit just seven more home runs that season, and 
only 118 in a career of 3,034 games. Rose has hit 
159 homers, though only one in the last three 
years. 

All along, it was the inner game of baseball 
that truly interested Cobb: theft ofa base, the hit 
and run, advancing from first to third on a bunt 
and unbounded psyching of the opponent. He 
knew, for example, that Walter Johnson had a 
lethal fastball but that he never threw at the bat- 
ter. So Cobb crowded the plate and worked the 
fireballer for walks and opposite-field hits. Cobb 
often drooped listlessly at the plate, then ran the 
bases furiously, colliding with infielders and 
leaving their blood in the dust. All along, he bench-jockeyed 
with the worst of them. More than the changed quality of 
travel or gloves, the widening of the country or the times of 
the games, the exclusion of black players in Cobb's day may 
be the best point on Rose’s side of the comparative argu- 
ments. But Cobb would not 
have had it any other way 
Racist remarks, particularly 
about Negro ancestry, were 
his favorites. Even the affa- 
ble Babe chided him, “I 
don’t mind being called a 
son of a bitch or a bastard, 
| but ... none of that per- 
sonal stuff.” 

Long after his career 
ended at 42 in 1928, Cobb 
| complained about the de- 
cline of his sport. “The 
fabric of baseball is crum- 
bling,” he warned. “I'd 
want players less interested 
in a bonus, a business man- 
ager and a bowling alley 
than in fighting to win.” But 
he was surprisingly modern 


did 
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him, “Don’t come home a_ Cobb slid in, spikes high and sharpened to maim 


failure.” 

Cobb was to come home successfully 2,245 times in the 
big leagues, but his father saw none of those achievements. 
W.H. was shotgunned twice on the evening of Aug. 8, 1905. 
His wife pulled the trigger. She had mistaken him, she 
claimed, for an intruder. Three weeks later, amid rumors 
about his parents’ marital squabbles, infidelity and murder, 
the red-haired 18-year-old fought his way into the Detroit 
Tigers’ lineup. But he saw no reason to rejoice. “I only 
thought,” he recalled, “father won't know it.” 

Perhaps to prove himself to a ghost, perhaps because of 
the hazing his teammates gave him, the rookie became an 
animal. “I was just a mild-mannered Sunday-school boy,” 
Cobb liked to reminisce 40 years later. “But those old-timers 
turned me into a snarling wildcat.’ They snubbed him, 
sawed his bats in half, locked him out of hotel rooms. He re- 
sponded with his mouth, his fists and his average. In Cobb's 
first full year he hit .320, and that was to be his worst mark 
ever. In the era of the spitball he led the league in hitting a 
dozen seasons, and went over .400 three times. His lifetime 
batting average was .367. No one has ever equaled his bat 


in his self-interest. Like 
Rose he became a player- 
manager with a mouthful of statistics, mostly about his own 
achievements. Like Rose he was a headlong competitor 
whose determination made him exceed more gifted men 
And like Rose he grew wealthy with shrewd investments, a 
high salary and the willingness to endorse a variety store of 
products: cigars, cigarettes, overcoats, underwear, suspend- 
ers and a pepper-upper called Nuxated Iron. 

There is one essential difference between the legend and 
his successor. Rose can always laugh at himself. Cobb pre- 
ferred to smile when the opposition blew a big lead. He was 
not much on irony; that his base-stealing records were sur- 
passed by three black men, Wills, Lou Brock and Rickey 
Henderson, would not have amused him. Nor did he appre- 
ciate a generous anecdote told about him by a batting pupil 
In 1960 Lefty O’Doul was asked, “What do you think Cobb 
would hit today?” The old outfielder guessed, “Oh, maybe 
340." Then why do you say Cobb was so great when he 
could only hit .340 with this lively ball? O’Doul thought 
about it. “Well, you have to take into consideration that the 
man is now 74 years old.” —By Stefan Kanter 
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Venezuela. We were bouncing along in 
the bus, listening to the Spanish radio, 
when I thought I heard someone mention 
Hutchinson, and Reggie started crying. I 
knew Hutch was dead.” 

The following season was the first of the 
15 years that Rose hit .300 or better, the first 
of his ten seasons with 200 hits or more, a 
feat unmatched even by Cobb. Last season, 
throughout major league baseball, only four 
men accumulated 200 hits. Looking at 
Rose’s and Cobb's distinction the simplest 
way, all anyone must do to gather 4,191 hits 
is tocome up with 200a year for 20 
years and then get 191 more 
Against this standard last week, 
the 3,000th hit of seven-time Bat- 
| ting Champion Rod Carew, 39, 
| splendid as it was, might have 
seemed diminished. “I wonder 
how he felt,”” Rose muses with con- 
cern. Shifting, he says, “How do we 
know, 100 years from now, that 
they won't be pitching from 80 ft. 
instead of 60 ft. 6 in.? Youcan’t say 
any record is unbreakable. Cobb 
never imagined I would be coming 
along. I feel a little sorry for him 
and Ruth. Neither of them had a 
number on the board to shoot for.” 

Every great athlete fascinates 
Rose. Once he used to sit up all 
night in the car listening to West 
Coast games; now he keeps his 
satellite dish as hot as a wok. He 
peppers his discourses on his own 
records with Richie Allen's 
homers and Jim Bunning’s shut- 
outs. Rose is no more self-cen- 
tered than a fried egg. “Some- 
times I get the feeling that 
everyone thinks I spend all of my 
time working out statistics,” he 
says defensively. As a matter of 
fact, First Wife Karolyn testifies, 
“There never was a morning 
when I didn’t see Pete at the 
kitchen table figuring out his rec- 
ords and averages.”” Not unkind- 
ly, she says, “What makes him a 





| World Series. “That game was 3-0, 3-3, 6- 
3, 6-6 and finally 7-6 for the Red Sox. I 
turned to their catcher, Carlton Fisk, and 

| said, ‘Ain’t it great just to be playing a 

game like this?’ That’s a particular mo- 

ment for me, but as I look back, it seems 
that all of the great moments are from 

World Series and playoffs. Winning base- 

ball games has meant the most to me.” In 

| that Series Cincinnati won the seventh 
game. Rose was the MVP. 

Retiring has yet to occur to him. “I 

| might play next season, I might play the 
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Hustling almost a quarter of a century to join his true generation 


Schott—Rose says he will not risk his rep- 
utation or the glory of his record. 
Besides, he expects to go on manag- 


ing. “I want to build character and confi- | 


dence in young players, stick with them in 
some jams and show them what's really at 
the bottom of this game.” Second in their 
division and unsatisfied, the Reds have 
been baseball's most surprising contend- 
ers. In contrast to many accomplished 
players-turned-managers, Rose is de- 
scribed by his troops as almost always pa- 
tient and almost never distant. “You 
know how managers always say, 
‘I don’t care if they like me as 
long as they respect me?’ Well, 
that ain't my philosophy.” He 
sees talent everywhere. “I was 
the guy everyone said couldn't do 
all this stuff, remember? Really, I 
wish these kids all could go 
through what I have, but I don’t 
think it’s fair to ask every one of 
them to get 4,000 hits.” His prin- 
cipal ally is Coach George 
Scherger, 64, Detroit Manager 
Sparky Anderson's first teacher 
in the minor leagues. “George 
doesn’t tell me what to do,” Rose 
says, “but if he did, I'd do it.” 
One recommendation every 
old manager makes to every new 
one is to execute the squad cuts 
briskly. However, never having 
been demoted, Rose says, “I just 
can’t do it quick. If they want to, 
I'll talk all day.” The last of five 
cut last spring was a sloe-eyed 
and red-freckled pitcher, Ron 
Robinson, fondly nicknamed 
“True Creature.” “Shoot, I’ve 
idolized him,” says Robinson, 
who was one year cld when Rose 
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made the manager, I was the first 
player in the clubhouse. ‘How are 
you doing, Ron?’ he called over 
to me. I couldn’t get over the fact 
that he knew me. Shoot.” 
Robinson lasted one-third of 





success as a ballplayer was what 
made him fail, in my opinion, in 
our marriage, He never grew up.” 

A life painted entirely by the numbers 
does have a certain sad cast to it. But 
baseball is founded on statistics, after all, 
and as Rose puts it wonderfully, “If you 
| have 70-some hits against Phil Niekro, 
and you have 40-some hits against Joe 
Niekro, that’s over 100 hits against the 
Niekro family, isn’t it? One-fortieth of my 
hits. Who wouldn’t know that? Don’t you 
know how much money you have in the 
bank?” At the same time, his prized dis- 
tinction is the fact that he has played in 
1,916 winning games. “That’s about 180 
more winning games than Joe DiMaggio 
played games. How many teams will win 
100 this year? Will any? Do it for 19 years 
and then come catch me.” 

Oddly, though, his richest memory is 
of a losing game, the sixth of the seven 
with the Boston Red Sox in the 1975 





year after that. I just can’t think of any- 
thing better to do in the summertime.” 
But Rose surely understands that before 
too long he will be a manager exclusively, 
and all managers eventually receive a 
summer off. He has a plan: “I was raised 
110 miles from the Indy 500 and 100 miles 
from the Kentucky Derby. I love cars and 
horses, but I’ve never been to either. Some- 
day I'll go.” Latching onto the record, 
Wheaties, coin minters and T shirt entre- 
preneurs are feathering his nest egg. His 
diary will be published within three weeks 
after he collects the record, and Andy 
Warhol is already at an easel. Rose has re- 
fused “all the money in the world” to put 
Japan at the end of his itinerary. Wag- 
gling one of the black Japanese bats he 
has taken to hiding from souvenir hunt- 
ers—and perhaps from Reds Owner- 





| Auto Dealer Marge (“Buy American”) 
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“Ty Cobb,” Rose says. “We both loved to hit and hated to lose.” 


an inning in his starting debut, suf- 
fering four hits and four errors. 
Rose eventually arrived at the mound. “ ‘I 
got to take you out,’ he told me, ‘No reason. I 
just got to. You got bad luck or something, 
kid. Go home and turn your mirrors the oth- 
er way.’ ” That was worse than devastating, 
but not as awful as being the last man cut. 
“Is there anything you want to say?” 
Rose asked Robinson in farewell after an 
extended monologue and a lengthy si- 
lence. “Yes,” the pitcher said finally. “I 
hope you don't get any more hits.” Rose 
was dumbfounded: “What did you say?” 
Robinson blurted, “I hope you stop hit- 
ting.” In a smaller voice, he added, “Be- 


cause I don’t want you to get the hit until | 


get back.” The manager regarded his 
young player with a look of amazing opti- 
mism that both of them felt. “Don’t wor- 
ry, I'll wait for you,” Rose said. Robinson 
is back with the Reds, 5 and 3, hoping to 
pitch on the historic day. —By Tom Callahan 


broke in. “The day Pete was | 
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Smoking in public: 
A radical proposal. 


These days the level of social discourse between smokers and 
non-smokers is approaching that of a tag-team wrestling match. 

While some people try to solve this problem through segregation 
or confrontation, we at RJ. Reynolds have been proposing a more 
daring solution: greater courtesy. 

For these outlandish views we might be called dreamers and 
cockeyed optimists. But we continue to believe in the power of polite- 
ness to change the world. 

We can almost imagine how it might begin. 

A smoker is about to light a cigarette in public. He pauses in mid- 
match, suddenly conscious of the non-smoker next to him. Bracing 
himself for a hostile response, he asks, “Excuse me, do you mind if I 
smoke?” 

The non-smoker is momentarily stunned by this unexpected act 
of courtesy. She stifles several witty replies that leap to mind; she can- 
not let his politeness go unchallenged. “I don’t mind,” she answers, “as 
long as you don't let your smoke blow in my face.” 

Her flagrant tolerance puts the smoker on the defensive. But he 
tries to regain the upper hand. “T’'ll do my best,” he responds. “Let me 
know if the smoke bothers you.” 

A deft comeback. But the non-smoker presses her attack: “I will 
—and thanks for asking.” Not to be outdone, the smoker brazenly re- 
plies, “Thanks for being so understanding.” 

An unlikely dialogue? Perhaps. But, who knows? If this sort of 
thing ever caught on, it might lead to a sudden outbreak of civil 
decency. Or even escalate into full-scale friendliness. 

Common courtesy. It’s just crazy enough, it might work. 


Brought to you in the interest of common courtesy by 


i aetiainalies R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 

















Sport 





The Benefits Not in a Contract 





A weekend of excellence sets up a joyful contrast 
AP 


There were better weeks 
than last for canceling a 
. sport. Couldn't strikes be 
* timed to follow a good 
drug bust, or any of the 
7 disgraces that once were 
9) rare intrusions in the 
sports pages but now are staples? Russell 
Baker has noticed that sportswriters 
hardly ever gush anymore, but the prob- 
lem has to do with all the grim details in 
the piece. The cranky voices of lawyers 
and agents are growing as familiar as Vin 
Scully’s. They argue over dreary words. 
This time arbitration, last time 
compensation. When do they 
get to calcification? 

But the too frequent mood of 
misery was absent last week, 
and so it may not be a complete 
coincidence that baseball's 
strike was short-lived. Over an 
amazing prestrike weekend, 
baseball's Rod Carew, Tom 
Seaver and Dwight Gooden, 
football’s Joe Namath, OJ. 
Simpson and Roger Staubach, a 
runner named Steve Cram, a 
tennis player named Boris 
Becker and an amateur golfer 
named Scott Verplank had got 
in the first word, not for the 
players or the owners but for the 
games: excellence. On dark oc- 
casions in sports, the President 
and both houses of Congress can 
vouch for this inessential indus- 
try as an essential reverie, and 
still the public may have a little 
difficulty recalling what's solyr- 
ical about sweating. This time 
the memories were fresh and bright. 

Imagine two young men debuting in 
the same baseball season, winning the 
Rookie of the Year awards for the Ameri- 
can and National Leagues, toiling 19 
summers in and out of the sun, and arriv- 
ing at the definitive milestone of their po- 
sitions on the same afternoon. For a pitch- 
er, that means 300 victories, in the 116- 
year history of baseball the province of 
just 17 men, now including Seaver, 40. 
Leading up to the moment, he acted cool 
and professional. Only afterward would 
he admit, “It was like I was pitching my 
first major league game.” The morning 
before, he was sitting beside his father 
Charles in the Chicago White Sox dugout 
at Yankee Stadium, just as so many years 
earlier, like so many sons and fathers, 
they must have sat together in ball parks. 
Reversing and updating the dialogue, 
Seaver said, “Look over at the batting 
cage, dad. There’s Yogi Berra’s son.” 

Once Charles Seaver was an amateur 
golfer of Walker Cup class renowned for 
his serenity under fire. His boy is quick to 
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correct anyone who says he played golf 
the way Tom pitches: “I pitch the way he 
played golf.” Finding himself in New 


Seaver. “Tom is really still a Met,” Mets 








First Baseman Keith Hernandez insisted | 


the next day as Seaver’s former New 
York teammates bellied around a televi- 
sion set (equitably enough, in Chicago). 
Baseball's particular prodigy, Pitcher 


Dwight Gooden, 20, had just won his elev- 
enth consecutive game to break a club 
record that Seaver fashioned 16 years ago. 
“It's especially great coming today,” said 


Gooden. “This is something I'll always re- 
member.” Seaver was about through beat- 
ing the Yankees, 4-1, when returning to 
the dugout after the eighth inning, he 
brushed by the family field box to reas- 
sure Daughter Annie, 9. “Only three more 
outs to go,” he murmured. “Good,” she 
said happily, “then we can go home and 
go swimming.” He finished the game 
filled with delight. 


he batters’ equivalent of 300 victories 

is 3,000 hits, Carew’s entry that same 
afternoon making a total of 16 names on 
this roster of saints. Since Roberto Cle- 
mente of the Pittsburgh Pirates died in a 
plane crash almost 13 years ago at 38, the 
approximate measure of a great hitter has 
become precise. Clemente had 3,000 hits 
exactly. That Carew, 39, would get the sin- 
gle for California against his old team, the 
Minnesota Twins, was another wonder of 
happenstance. But his shorter ration of the 
day’s glory was predictable. When Carew 
said, “I'm just very glad it’s over,” the sigh 
recalled Henry Aaron’s relief in 1974 after 





| 





For Tom Seaver in his 19th summer, the magic 300th victory 
Cool earlier, he said later, “It was like pitching my first game.” 


| Joe Namath, new Hall of Fame quarter- 
York now was another incredibility to | 








hitting the 715th home run that bettered 
Babe Ruth. “Aaron was as good as Willie 
Mays,” Pete Rose thinks, “just not as fam- 
ous.” In the year of Rose’s assault on Ty 
Cobb, Carew took his usual place in the 
off-light with a practiced grace. | 

Styles and settings barely begin the 
contrasts between Roger Staubach and 


backs from the Naval Academy and Ala- 
bama, Dallas and New York City. During 
the late 60s and early ‘70s, they were on 
the opposite ends of every spectrum. In a 
Fu Manchu mustache, Namath played 
Elvis Presley to Staubach’s Pat Boone. 
But they came to be stuffed and mounted 
together and cried along with Simpson 
during the inductions at Canton, Ohio. As 
Namath searched the sky for a hangdog 
man in a houndstooth hat, the late Ala- 
bama coach Bear Bryant, he 
also shared the honors with 
Pete Rozelle, a football com- 
missioner who once insisted Joe 
quit the saloon business. For 
some such mischief never re- 
vealed, Bryant kicked Namath 
off Alabama’s team for the last 
game of the 1963 season and the 
Sugar Bowl. “Coach Bryant,” 
Namath said, and his voice 
cracked like crystal. | 

A fair-haired Englishman, 
Steve Cram, 24, was running the 
world off its feet with three 
world records in 20 days. That 
orange dervish Boris Becker, 17, 
confirmed his Wimbledon ten- 
nis championship in West Ger- 
many’s first Davis Cup victory 
over the USS. (the best Ameri- 
can, John McEnroe, avoided 
Hamburg). But of all the sunny 
events piled up against the 
bleakness of arbitration clauses 
and pension proposals, the sin- 
gular one wasactually contested 
in a rainstorm at the Butler National Golf 
Club near Chicago, ultimately for no mon- 
ey at all. Scott Verplank, 21, a student at 
Oklahoma State, became the first amateur 
in 31 years, since Gene Littler, to win a 
P.G.A. Tour event. 

Jim Thorpe, a touring pro since 1975 
who had never won but had finished sec- 
ond three times, was assured the $90,000 
first prize even before he made a putt to 
force a playoff with Verplank. The kid was 
only eligible to play for a trophy. In a grill 
at Boston’s Logan Airport, where a televi- 
sion set was tuned to the Western Open, 
senior golfers who had been completing 
their own competition in nearby Concord 
trickled in from the final round. One greet- 
ed the other who hailed the next. “Come 
look at this, the kid’s got a chance.” The 
room thickened with old golfers. Billy 
Casper ambled by. “Billy, Billy, the kid's 
going to win it.” When he did, they shout- 
ed for joy, stood there plainly moved for a 
moment. All of these are only games, but 
on the bottom line, money is not what 
moves us. —By Tom Colton | 
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Press 


Quiche Eaters, Read No Further 


Soldier of Fortune, ten years old, wants only the macho 


he publisher, fresh off the plane from 

Johannesburg, breezes into the office 
and props his feet on a desk. “The Colo- 
nel,” as he likes to be called, discusses up- 
coming story ideas. Should next month's 
cover feature a new machine gun, which 
the Colonel himself tested in South Afri- 
ca? What's the latest battlefront news 
from Afghanistan and El Salvador? The 


executive editor is there, but not the 
small-arms editor or the sniping-coun- 
tersniping editor. The meeting soon 


breaks up, but not before the Colonel 
warns a staffer headed for Central Ameri- 
ca, “Be careful down there.’ 

No, this is not the office of Vanity Fair. 
Perhaps the only place where such a story 
conference could occur is at Sol- 
dier of Fortune, the macho maga- 
zine for adventurers (armchair 
and otherwise). The Colonel is 
Robert K. Brown, 52, a.k.a. “Un- 
cle Bob,” the onetime Green Be- 
ret who started the magazine in 
1975 and owns it lock, stock and 
carbine barrel. Soldier of Fortune 
is a direct reflection of its creator 
blunt, individualistic, muscularly 
anti-Communist. As Brown cele- 
brates Soldier of Fortune's tenth 
anniversary this month, he makes 
no apology for the combative 
style—either his or the maga- 
zine’s. Since its founding as a 
quarterly with a print run of 
8,500, Soldier of Fortune, based in 
Boulder, has grown into a glossy 
monthly with a circulation of ¢ 
166,000, as much as such dissimi- * 
lar journals as V/Hlarper’s and 
Mother Jones. “We have found a 
spot,” says Brown. “We put our 
lives where our mouths are, and 
readers can identify with that.’ 

Brown has certainly given new mean- 
ing to the phrase participatory journalism 
The magazine has collected more than 
$100,000 for the Afghan rebels and dis- 
patched its explosives-demolitions editor to 
instruct the mujahedin on the use of anti- 
tank mines. Brown has organized a dozen 
teams to train the Salvadoran army and 
loaned nine staffers to teach the contras 
fighting the Nicaraguan government 
Brown still promises a $10,000 bounty, an- 
nounced in 1979, for the return of Dictator 
Idi Amin to Uganda to stand trial. But that 
reward is peanuts compared with his latest 
offer: $1 million to any pilot who defects 
with an Mi-24 helicopter, the Soviet high- 
tech chopper delivered to the Sandinistas 
last year 

The foreign ventures usually end up as 
stories in the magazine, along with remi- 
niscences of wartime derring-do, eyewit- 
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ness combat reports and ratings of the lat- 
est weapons. (Like publishers sending 
their books to a magazine for review, gun 
manufacturers ship their latest products to 
Soldier of Fortune editors, who test them at 
a nearby range.) The prose is meat-and- 


potatoes style, heavy on 
facts, strategy and rip- 
roaring action. The Sep- 


tember issue includes a fea- 
ture about British Gurkha 
troops stationed in Belize, 
an interview with an Israeli 
army sniper and a story de- 
tailing which stainless- 
steel handguns fare best in 
the rust-inducing jungles of 


Brown with assault rifles and Soviet shrapnel from Centra 


[WANTED 


SOVIET Mi-24 “Hind D” 
ATTACK HELICOPTER 
INTACT AND FUNCTIONAL 


— Reward — | 


| $1,000,000 U.S. 
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NEED WORK FAST). Gung-ho types who 
apply directly to the magazine are warned 
that enlisting soldiers of fortune within the 
US. is against the law. Brown maintains, 
however, that he can publish the ads be- 
cause he is merely acting as a conduit 

Brown’s disavowals have not 
convinced everybody. In 1979 Democrat- 
ic Congresswoman Patricia Schroeder 
asked the Justice Department to investi- 
gate whether Soldier of Fortune 
was recruiting mercenaries. The probe 
turned up nothing illegal 
Schroeder still criticizes 
the magazine for its “ro- 
manticization of war.”’ 
Says she: “One country’s 
mercenaries are another 
country’s terrorists.” One 
reason why the magazine 
has failed to ignite much 
opposition may be because 
few in Washington take it 
as seriously as Brown 
would like. Brown returns 
the compliment, saying the 
Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy is manned by “hundreds 
of incompetents.” 

The magazine's readers 
are almost exclusively men, 
most of them between 18 
and 34. Nearly half are service- 
men, vets or law enforcement offi- 
cers, according to a survey by 
Starch INRA Hooper, a New 
York research firm. Many readers 
seem to be Walter Mittys, content 
to experience danger vicariously. | 
The magazine derives most of its 
revenue from circulation, but | 
Brown is now pushing to attract | 
big-name advertisers, including 
car and liquor companies. “It 
would be a hard sell for a media 
buyer,” admits Advertising Man- 
ager Joan Steele. “The mercenary 











E! Salvador (answer: the Randall LeMay 
and the Walther PPK/S) 

The lunge for the jugular is most ap- 
parent in the ads. Since firearms cannot be 
sold through the mails, weapon manufac- 
turers offer only catalogs to readers. But 
enough lethal ware, from blow- 
guns to exploding arrows to mini- 
garrotes, can be bought to fend off 
any guerrillas who might happen 
to invade your backyard. Budding 
adventurers can bone up on tech- 
niques by ordering Ger Even: The 
Complete Book of Dirty Tricks 
(“You'll never again have to ‘grin and bear 
it’ when inconsiderate creeps do you 
dirty”; $12.95) while sipping coffee from a 
Soldier of Fortune mug ($7.95) and relax- 
ing on a military cot ($99.50). The classi- 
fieds bristle with notices from mercenar- 
ies, some less discreet than others (MERC 
FOR HIRE, advertised a man named Dan 


Proud of the combative nature of himself and the magazine. 


thing tarnishes our image.” 

The Folio: 400, the bible of the 
magazine industry, estimates that Soldier 
of Fortune's revenues dipped from $7.5 
million in 1983 to $6.9 million last year, but 
Brown is confident enough to have 
launched two new magazines, Guns & Ac- 
tion and Combat Weapons, in the past 


~ year. He views the country’s re- 


rm 
RATHER 
KILLING 


R 


cent outbreak of Rambomania as 
proof that the climate is improv- 
ing for his brand of journalism 
Even though Soldier of Fortune is 
always certain to draw hoots of 
disapproval, the Colonel is not the 
kind tocare. Ambling through the 
office in faded jeans and T shirt, cracking 
jokes with editors, squirting streams of 
chewing tobacco into strategically placed 
spittoons, Bob Brown is happy in his work 
“T get to do things that nobody else can,” 
he says. “Vacation for me isattacking a fort 
in Afghanistan.” By James Kelly. 
Reported by Richard Woodbury /Denver 
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Newswatch/ Thomas Griffith 


Getting Even Without Winning 


] na period when many newspapers feel that their readers don’t love them, the 
increase in libel suits and costly verdicts may seem further evidence of reader 
(and juror) dissatisfaction. But the situation may not be all that bad 
Concerned about the credibility of the press, the American Society of News- 
paper Editors in a poll of readers found that about two out of three consider their 
local paper reliable. But perhaps the most telling reader criticism was a feeling 
that reporters are too intent on “getting a good story and don’t worry much about 
hurting people.”’ People feeling hurt is what makes libel suits 
Some recent large libel awards against newspapers do not reflect an in- 
creased animus toward the press, in the opinion of Robert Sack, a libel attorney 
who represents the Wall Street Journal. He thinks that jurors get used to reading 
about large awards in injury or malpractice cases. Libel suits rarely show out-of- 
pocket losses, but “when the question turns on how much a man’s reputation is 
worth,” Sack believes, “round numbers will come to the juror’s mind.” What 
made a $50 million libel suit against the Boston Globe remarkable last week was a 
verdict that found five paragraphs of a story false and defamatory, but the “gist” 
of it true, and awarded no damages 
Even when fending off costly verdicts, newspapers are apt to feel besmirched 
by libel trials. The prudent course would be to mollify an aggrieved party before 
he sues, but just the opposite usually happens: a person who calls a newspaper 
, to ask for a retraction or a correction finds his 
call impatiently shunted around the newsroom by 
people busy getting out the next edition. He was 
hurt and upset when he placed the call; when he 
hangs up he is angry and ready to sue. What be- 
gan as a “golden opportunity for the press” 
ends up as one for a lawyer. This is the conclusion 
of three professors at the University of Iowa after 
studying nearly 900 libel suits filed over a ten- 
year period 
Can libel cases be headed off? They often can, 
argued Gilbert Cranberg, Gallup professor of jour- 
nalism at Iowa, summarizing the Iowa study at a 
convention of the Organization of News Ombuds- 
men in Minneapolis. The ombudsman, clumsy tl- 
tle and all, is usually an older editorial hand dele- 
gated to hear out and judge reader complaints 
This can be a touchy assignment. Since he was not 
— - } involved in the original story and does not feel de- 
Plaintiff Lakian fensive about it, he may be readier to recommend 
a correction or even an apology. Though there are 
about 1,800 daily newspapers in the U.S. and Canada, there are only 35 ombuds- 
men. Now that they have proved valuable in warding off libel suits, their number 
may increase 
Those who sue are not primarily after a lot of money, the lowa study showed 
(though their lawyers, often hired for a contingency fee, ask for large sums). They 
sue “to correct the record and to get even.” Most tend to be public officials highly 
visible in their community. Their chance of winning in court is only one in ten 
They persist against these odds because they want vindication 
In the Boston case John R. Lakian, a wealthy businessman, sued the Globe 
over a story that appeared when he ran for Governor of Massachusetts in 1982 
The jury agreed with the Globe that Lakian had falsely claimed to have taken 
graduate courses at Harvard, and that his campaign literature falsely claimed he 
had won a battlefield promotion in Viet Nam. But Lakian was able to take ad- 
vantage of a Supreme Court decision (New York Times vs. Sullivan), originally 
hailed as a great triumph for the press. Under this decision, what matters most is 
what a writer or editor thought to be true at the time of publication. So libel cases 
are now minute inquiries into a writer’s mind 
“The actual truth or falsity of that which was published is rarely addressed,” 
the Iowa study says. The harm done to the plaintiff's reputation “is even more 
rarely explored.” Nine times out of ten, after going to tremendous expense, the 
newspaper wins but often on grounds that seem a technicality to the public. In 
the Lakian case, the truth was addressed, and Lakian was unable to rebut the 
strongest charges made by the paper. Still, he claimed vindication. Few plaintiffs 
any longer “sue to win,” the Iowa study concludes, “they win by suing.” 
From such muddles it becomes clear that the courts have not yet found the 
proper balance between freedom of speech and protection of reputation 
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Medicine 


Treating Reagan’s “Pimple” 


Skin cancer afflicts some 500,000 Americans each year 





t first there were varying explana- 

tions for the small scab on the right 
side of the President’s nose. It was de- 
scribed by White House Spokesman 
Larry Speakes as the result of “skin irrita- 
tion, a gathering of skin, a piling up of | 
skin,” possibly aggravated by “an allergic 
reaction” to adhesive tape that had held a 
naso-gastric tube in place following Rea- 
gans surgery last month for colon cancer 
Actually, it was a bit more than that, as 
the President himself finally admitted. “1 
had, well, I guess for want of a better 
word, a pimple,” he explained last week 
“I was informed that it has been exam- 
inec [by biopsy] and it was indeed a basal- 
cell carcinoma, the most common and 
least dangerous kind [of cancer].” 

So common, in fact, that Reagan was 
not the only American leader reported last 
week to be afflicted with it. Former Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon, it was revealed, un- 
derwent treatment two weeks ago to excise 
a basal-cell growth behind his left ear, In 
all, approximately 500,000 Americans a 
year develop skin cancer, and the over- 
whelming majority of these are basal-cell 
carcinomas, usually small, pearly nodules 
that sometimes become red, crusty lesions 
and appear most often on the face. “The 
sun is responsible for almost all of them,” 
says Dr. Perry Robins, a New York Uni- 
versity dermatologist and president of the 
Skin Cancer Foundation 

Because of their age, their ancestry 
and their many years in the California 














REMOVAL 
PROCEDURE 


Typical basal-cell carcinoma 


1 Local anesthetic is 
injected near lesion 


2 Curette scrapes out 
lesion removing 
affected skin 


3 Electrodesiccating 
needle is applied to 
ensure destruction of 
remaining cancer cells 


Source: Skin Cancer Foundation 


sunshine, both Reagan, 74, and Nixon, 
72, are typical victims. The risk of devel- | 
oping skin cancer increases with age and 
years of exposure to the sun’s ultraviolet 
rays. In the U.S., one Caucasian in seven 
will be stricken during his lifetime. Skin 
cancer is hundreds of times more com- 
mon among whites than blacks and is es- 
pecially common in those of Northern 
European extraction, with Irish Ameri- 
cans like Reagan at particularly high risk 
Promptly removed, basal-cell carcino- 
mas rarely pose a danger. There are sever 


al methods for getting rid of them. Presi- | 
dent Reagan’s “pimple,” and a similar 
growth on Nancy Reagan’s upper lip in 
1982, were excised by a procedure called 
curettage and electrodesiccation (see dia- 
gram) that usually takes five minutes. In 
this method, the dermatologist applies a 
local anesthetic and then scrapes away the 
soft, mushy tumor cells with a curette, an 
instrument with a sharp circular blade 
Afterward, an electrified needle is applied 
to the area to destroy any remnants of ma- 
lignancy. In the case of Nixon’s 1-in.-sq 
tumor, a method called microscopically 
controlled surgery was used. The process 
calls for the removal of successive slices of 
tissue, each of which is examined under a 
microscope until cancerous cells are no 
longer observed 

Other types of skin cancer can pose a 
greater threat. Squamous-cell carcinomas 
generally appear as raised, pinkish scaly 
patches. If not promptly treated, 5% of 
them metastasize to other tissues and or- 
gans. Most deadly of all is malignant mel- 
anoma, which typically begins as a dark, 
unevenly pigmented spot with irregular 
edges and can quickly spread to invade 
internal organs. Melanoma afflicts 22,000 
Americans a year and kills 5,500, Though 
heredity and a medical history of unusual 
moles play a part in it, evidence suggests 
that serious, blistering sunburns, suffered 
during the first two decades of life, may 
also increase susceptibility 

The best way to avoid all types of skin 
cancer is simply to stay out of the sun, es- 
pecially during the peak-intensity hours 
of midday. For those who cannot resist its 
lure, doctors urge the use of sunscreens 
designed to block ultraviolet radiation 
People who have already had a basal-cell 











No-Win Situation 


hortly after Ronald Reagan cleared up the confusion about 

his skin cancer last week, several reporters laced into 
White House Spokesman Larry Speakes for being less than 
candid the week before, when he declined to say whether a bi- 
opsy had been performed. “You pulled an iron curtain down 
on the truth,” said U.P... Correspondent Helen Thomas at a 
tense briefing. “Exactly right,” replied Speakes 


“But I did not lie. And I told the truth.” 


possible task Speakes faces in balancing the 


questions of a properly inquisitive 


against the wishes of the First Family. Though 
Speakes initially had replied “sure” to a jour- 
nalist’s query about whether a biopsy would be 
done, Nancy Reagan remained adamant that 
as little as possible be released about the opera- 
tion. Speakes, backed by White House Chief of 
Staff Donald Regan, tried to persuade her to 


be more forthcoming, but to no avail 


Mrs. Reagan received preliminary findings of —_— 
the biopsy, she decided to wait and tell her Spokesman Speakes 


The incident illustrates the sometimes im- 
press 


husband the next day, when the couple would be heading for 
Camp David. Rather than dissemble to reporters, Speakes 
stuck to a flat “no comment” until the President learned the 


ness,” 


After 





said Donaldson 
= for sense,” 
& out.” Though Speakes claims that he inten- 
tionally lashes back at reporters in order to 
keep combative questioners at bay, the report- 
ers’ criticism stung him. The next day he deliv- 
ered an impassioned defense of his credibility 
As a protective wife and doctor’s daughter, 
Nancy Reagan believes strongly in the confi- | 
dentiality of the patient-doctor relationship. But 
as her husband demonstrated last week, the 
straightforward answer can ensure that some- } 
thing minor does not turn into a nagging issue 
that attracts far more headlines than it deserves. 


news and announced the findings himself. | 

When Thomas and ABC Correspondent Sam Donaldson 
insisted on publicly ferreting out the reasons for the lack of 
candor, Speakes could not very well explain what had gone 
on behind the scenes. “Why did you handle it that way?” 
asked Thomas. “Well, I don’t think that’s any of your busi- 
replied Speakes. “It is our business,” 


If you had two grains of salt 
said Speakes, “you could figure it 
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another and must be especially cautious. 
Last week Reagan admitted that this ad- 
vice was “a little heartbreaking ... be- 
cause all my life I’ve lived with a coat of 
tan, dating back to my lifeguard days.” 


Self-examination for signs of skin | 


cancer is simple, requiring little more 
than a full-length mirror, a hand mirror to 
see one’s back and a blow-dryer to exam- 
ine the scalp. “The ability of people to de- 
tect skin cancers is tremendous if they’re 
motivated,”” observes Dr. Robert Fried- 
man of N.Y.U. Indeed, many newly moti- 
vated Americans went scurrying to der- 
matologists last week, just as Reagan’s 
colon cancer sent them to gastroenterolo- 
gists. “We had five patients walk in off the 
streets who identified their own basal-cell 
carcinomas,” says Friedman. “Four of 
them were right.” —By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Christine Gorman/New York 


Just the Facts 


Networks reject a TV spot 





A high school girl: “I intend to be Pres- 
ident."’ A young woman: “I intend to go 
back to school.” And a pregnant woman: “I 
intended to have a family .. . but not this 
soon.” Says an announcer: “Unintended 
pregnancies have risks. Greater risks than 
any of today’s contraceptives. The Ameri- 
can College of Obstetricians and Gynecolo- 
gists wants you to have the facts. For your 
Sree booklet call 1-800-INTENDS.” 





ll three of the major networks reject- 

ed this public service TV announce- 
| ment as too controversial. The booklet 
that is offered, The Facts, tells young peo- 
ple, “It’s okay to say ‘no,’ ” but that if they 
do have sex, then the pill and condom are 
the safest birth control methods. Network 


traceptives, even in paid advertisements. 
Says George Schweitzer, a CBS vice presi- 
dent: “The proper forum for the discus- 
sion is in news and public affairs pro- 
grams where there is a balanced format to 
present both sides.” 

Observers question that stance, point- 
ing out that the USS. leads industrialized 
countries with an estimated 1.1 million 
pregnancies each year for girls ages 15 to 19. 
Public health officials in Tennessee and 
Georgia want stations to run the spot, but 





few outlets other than the Cable News Net- | 


work have agreed to give it time. The net- 
works’ position is questionable, critics ar- 
gue, because daytime soaps and prime-time 
series like Dynasty routinely glamourize sex 
without suggesting its risks. Says Jeanne 
Rosoff, president of the Alan Guttmacher 
Institute, a nonprofit research center: “Net- 
work program content is explicit to the 
point where one ABC-TV executive was 
quoted as saying, ‘Weare reaching the point 
of physical motion under the covers of a 
| bed I can’t see how the word contraceptive 
| is going to shock anybody.” a 


carcinoma run a 25% risk of developing 


officials steer away from the topic of con- | 





Medicine 








‘Girth Control 


Debate over age and weight 





he good news: it is important for the 

young to stay lean, but a little heft 
helps people live longer, according to a 
federal researcher at the Gerontology Re- 
search Center in Baltimore. The bad 
news: many obesity and cardiovascular 
specialists say that lifelong leanness is still 
the desirable goal. 

Guidelines on girth have been the sub- 
ject of a growing dispute since 1983, when 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. up- 
dated its charts on desirable weight. The 
poundage associated with the lowest death 
rates, the insurance firm found, had risen 
by as much as 14 Ibs. over such weights in 
its 1959 tables. Now Dr. Reubin Andres, 
clinical director of the Gerontology Re- 


Aging, has added more fat to the fire. Us- 


charted by 25 insurance companies over 
two decades), Andres has concluded that 
people in their 20s should weigh less than 
Metropolitan Life indicates, 40-year-olds 
| should weigh about the same, but people in 
their 50s and 60s can afford to be any- 
where from 4 to 37 lbs. heavier. Andres, a 
gerontologist who has been studying the 
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search Center of the National Institute on | 


ing the same data (from 4.2 million people | 


| 


| effect of weight gain on aging for more 
| than five years, feels that after the age of 
20, almost any normally lean person can 
put on about a pound a year. 

The Andres study not only challenges 
the conventional wisdom, it says that men 
| and women of the same height should 
weigh roughly the same. This relaxed atti- 
tude toward weight gain does not find fa- 
vor with the medical establishment. The 
American Heart Association has stated 
that it finds even the 1983 Metropolitan 
Life table too lenient. Obesity researchers 
at the National Institutes of Health say 
that weights 20% higher than the Metro- 
politan midpoints are hazardous. Says Dr. 
Robert F. Kushner, assistant professor of 
medicine at the University of Chicago: 
“We don’t have anything to gain health- 
wise by allowing elderly patients to put on 
another 20 to 30 Ibs., because it’s likely it 
will be fat tissue.” 

Dr. William Castelli, director of the 
36-year Framingham Heart Study on lon- 
gevity, declares, “We can show you that 
for every pound you gain over the 1959 
Metropolitan Life tables, your death rate 
increases 2% over the next 26 years.” Un- 
til the doctors can resolve their conflicting 
interpretations, many Americans will 
find it prudent to hold back on that sec- 
ond helping of pasta. © —By Ellie McGrath. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/Washington and 
Barry Kalb/New York 
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Challenger’s Agony and Ecstasy 


‘Science 


A shuttle mission that began in near disaster ends in triumph 


4 t was what old NASA hands affec- 
tionately call an Eddie Air Force 
Base kind of day: blue sky, visibility 
of 45 miles, perfect for a landing 
And as the space shuttle Challenger 
touched down last week on the run- 
way at Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif., in 95° heat, kicking up petti- 
coats of dust, a flight that had begun 
in near disaster ended in triumph 
Declared Mission Manager Roy 
Lester: “Even with a rough start, we 
achieved excellent science 

The first big glitch occurred 
on July 12, when a computer detect- 
ed contamination in Challenger’s 
hydrogen fuel and aborted the 
launch 3 sec. before takeoff. The 


flight, a monitoring device reported 

that one of the three main engines 
seemed to be heating up to a dangerous 
1,950° F. That sensor alerted the onboard 
computer, and for the first time in the 24- 
year history of the U.S. manned space 














program, an engine was shut down in 
flight. But as the craft hobbled bravely 
heavenward, mission control decided that 
the seven crew members should proceed 
with the flight at a stunted orbit of 197 
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miles above earth (the planned orbit was 
242 miles). Challenger carried a $73 mil- 
lion array of sophisticated astronomical 
and scientific instruments, and research- 
ers hoped that a series of 14 experiments 

some painstakingly calculated for 
= the higher orbit, would still work 


Their optimism was soon 
dashed. On the first day of flight, the 
astronauts tried to deploy a new 
instrument-poinung system (IPS) 
designed in West Germany, that 
aimed three of the onboard tele- 
scopes at celestial objects. The pre- 


cision of the IPS is equivalent to fo- 
cusing on a dime two miles away 
The $60 million device, however 
had bugs in its computer software 
and would not track properly. There 
was a brief moment when Astrono- 
mer-Astronaut Karl Henize shout- 
ed, “Hallelujah, it looks like it's 
working!” only to watch it wobble 
off target. Conceded Henize: “That 
hallelujah was a bit too quick 
wasn't it?” Later the astronauts jer- 
ry-rigged an arrangement to aim 
the three solar telescopes toward the sun in 
time to photograph a spectacular cascade 
of flares and nuclear eruptions. Four days 
into the mission, the crew and ground con- 
trol had the IPS working as well 
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To make up for lost time, the 
crew crammed even more work into their 
already difficult round-the-clock sched- 
ule. An X-ray telescope zoomed in on the 
distant stellar clusters of Virgo and Cen- 
taurus, recording the precise contours of 
their massive radiation fields. Toward the 
other end of the electromagnetic spec- 
trum, another telescope, an infrared in- 
strument, mapped the invisible heat of the 
Milky Way. A small satellite called the 
plasma diagnostics package was suspend- 
ed from the ship’s giant remote arm to 
measure “ripples,” or the wake that the 
shuttle causes in the earth’s ionosphere. 
At several points, the shuttle fired its 
thrusters to poke temporary “holes” in the 
ionosphere, allowing radio astronomers 
based around the world to aim their tele- 
scopes through the gaps. Indeed, the ex- 
periments hummed along so well that 
NASA decided to extend the mission an 
extra day. 

NASA Officials, with their normal 
tumble of superlatives, deemed the mis- 


mission scientist, Eugene Urban: “Scien- 
tists will be busy for years working with 
these data.’ Yet a few gremlins still lurk. 
Three times in the past year, the launch 
procedures have resulted in near disaster. 
And though Discovery waits eager- 
ly on deck, ready for a late August 
launch, NASA remains way behind 
schedule. —By Natalie Angier. Reported by 
Jerry Hannifin/Kennedy Space Center 








sion a “great success.” Said the chief | 
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Air Inapparent 


Seeking antique atmosphere 





mint-condition Queen Anne 

highboy or Paul Revere candlesticks 
may be coveted objects to the average an- 
tique hound. But two chemists with the 
Los Alamos National Laboratory in 
New Mexico are tracking down a more 
unusual relic: old air. Allen 
Ogard and Jane Poths are 
seeking samples of air that 
was sealed off decades or 
even centuries ago. Reason: 
to determine whether the 
level of carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere has in- 
creased in the two centuries 
since the start of the indus- 
trial revolution. By some 
calculations, the extensive 
burning of oil and other fos- 





War buttons of 


| sil fuels has added to the 


shield of carbon dioxide around the earth, 
resulting in a heightened greenhouse ef- 
fect that traps heat and changes weather 


During the chemists’ eight-month 
hunt, they scouted 19th century riverboats 
and pawed through the dusty corners of 
historical museums. The most promising 
sources are objects that were originally 
sealed against moisture, such as naviga- 
tional compasses, hourglasses, sextants 


—_— 








and telescopes. Other possibilities include 
buried time capsules, hollow building cor- 
nerstones, miniature globes and sealed 
containers salvaged from a ship that sank 


| in the Missouri River in the mid-1800s 


Two venerable Connecticut companies, 
which have manufactured hollow brass 
military buttons since the War of 1812, 
have offered to supply buttons spanning 
two centuries. “This gives us samples 
from many different periods of time,” says 
Poths, “and all manufac- 
tured in one place.” Some 
efforts, however, have been 
disappointing. The re- 
searchers had high hopes for 
a collection of ancient cre- 
mation vessels from a Bud- 
dhist mission in Hawaii, 
only to find that the lids 
were loose. Sighs Ogard: 
“Most things that can be 
opened have been.” 

To determine if a button 
or sextant is permeable, the 
investigators place the object in a contain- 
er filled with neon, then later examine the 
item with a mass spectrometer to see if 
neon has entered it. If the object proves 
snug, its carbon dioxide is analyzed. Such 
an operation may require drilling a small 
hole through the antique object, but sur- | 
prisingly, museum curators have not | 
protested. Says Ogard: “Most have said | 
it’s fine as long as it’s not in an obvious 
place.” Le 
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__ SS LEASE XR4Ti FOR $297.00* 
eran A MONTH. The Merkur XR4Ti is 
one sports sedan from Germany that 
hasn't forgotten the reason the category was Created. 

Performance. 

XR4Ti has fully independent suspension. And a 
turbocharged overhead cam engine that can acceler- 
ate it from rest to 60 mph in 78 seconds. 

XR4Ti is thoroughly equipped. AM/FM stereo 
cassette, air conditioning, Pirelli P6 tires and cast- 
aluminum alloy wheels are standard. 

Now for a limited time you can lease XR4Ti for 
only $297.00 a month. Your Merkur Lincoln-Mercury 
dealer can arrange this special 48-month Red Carpet 
Lease through Ford Credit for qualified lessees. 

Lessee may have the option, but is not obli- 
gated, to purchase the car at lease end at a price 
determined at lease inception. Lessee is responsible 


*Payrrent includes freight and preparaton ct 


for excess wear and tear 
Refundable security 
deposit and first month's 
payment are due in 


























advance. 

Monthly Lease Payment 29700 
Number of Months ib a 48 
Refundable Security Deposit : $300.00 
Tota! Cash Due at Lease Inception $59700 
Tota! Amount of Payments 3 $14,256.00 
Total Mileage Allowed SNe Beas 4 "60 000 
Mileage Charge Over 60,000 $.06 per mile 


arge: t GE yt ude sale 





uSé tax. tile and license fees which will vary from state to state. See your deale 
for the exact payment inclucing these items. Lease subect t edit aporova 
and insurability as determined by Fe wd Cre dit 
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Music 





When the Style Is No Style 








In Santa Fe, eclecticism marks two new operas 


hroughout musical history, a single 

compositional style has generally dom- 
inated its era. In the fractious late 20th cen- 
tury, however, composers freely draw on 
myriad influences to create highly person- 
alized idioms. Eclecticism, once a term of 
opprobrium, has become a virtue, perhaps 
even a style in itself, as the boundaries of 
serious music steadily expand. 

At the Santa Fe Opera last week, two 
important premieres demonstrated just 
how potent eclecticism can be. John Ea- 
ton’s The Tempest, with a libretto after 
Shakespeare by Music Critic Andrew 
Porter of The New Yorker, is a rich blend 
of Renaissance music, jazz and electronics 
that is surrounded by an uncompromis- 
ingly modernist microtonal framework. 
Another happily eclectic work, Hans 
Werner Henze’s The English Cat, takes an | 
anthropomorphic tale by English Play- 
wright Edward Bond, based on Balzac, 
and sets it to music that freely ranges from 
kitschy consonance to acerbic dissonance. 
Both operas have the kind of unques- 
tioned stylistic integrity that bespeaks 
major works. 

The Tempest, being performed for the 
first time, makes fierce demands on lis- 
teners but rewards them with an opera of 
stark beauty. It may be presumptuous for 
any composer not named Verdi to set 
Shakespeare, but Eaton's music passes the 
test, honoring its source while illuminat- 
ing and transforming it. 

Eaton’s notion of mixing harpsi- 
chords, synthesizers, saxophones and 
electric guitars with a conventional or- 
chestra may at first seem eccentric. Fur- 
ther, his method of microtonal tuning, 
which he has long advocated, requires 
singers and instrumentalists to produce 
quarter-tone intervals, so that an octave is 
divided into 24 pitches instead of the con- 
ventional twelve. Yet each of the dispa- 
rate elements in the opera has a dramatic 
function, giving characters or groups of 
characters distinct musical personalities. 

Electronic sounds are prominent 
whenever Prospero (Baritone Timothy 
Noble) works his magic, and the necro- 
mancer’s spiritual struggle is mirrored in 
his agonized, atonal music. Alonso’s dis- 
oriented entourage is aptly symbolized by 
a raucous chorus of trumpets and trom- 
bones, searching for its pitches through a 
sliding microtonal minefield. A small Re- 
naissance ensemble often accompanies 
the shadowy, faceless Ariel (Mezzo Susan 








his unaccompanied Where the bee sucks 
becomes a mock-Elizabethan song. A trio 
of alto sax, electric guitar and electric bass 
represents the bestial Caliban (Mezzo 
Ann Howard), and his drunken revels 











Noble, Wolf in Eaton’s The Tempest 


with Trinculo and Stephano are celebrat- 
ed with some exquisitely low-down jazz- 
rock that closes the first act in a brilliant 
theatrical burst. (Eaton, 50, a professor of 
composition at Indiana University, was a 
successful jazz pianist in his younger 
days.) 


Nielsen, Myers in Henze’s The English Cat . 





Like a 19th century melodrama. 
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Indeed, the only serious miscalcula- 
tion is the awkward, discordant and un- 
gainly love music for Ferdinand and Mi- 
randa, Its grating quality is exacerbated 
by the strangulated tenor of Colenton 
Freeman, although Soprano Sally Wolf 
manages to negotiate Eaton’s leaps with 
taste and dignity. A nod in the direction of 
convention here would not only provide 
some needed aural respite but character- 
ize the lovers more effectively. 

Eaton’s meticulous planning extends 
even to the opera’s rhythmic structure, 
with each character assigned his or her 
own basic tempo. Act II, for example, 
closes with a stirring, cacophonous en- 
semble of clashing rhythms and timbres 
as all the major characters sing simulta- 
neously and Prospero exults, “My high 
charms work!/ and these, mine enemies, 
are all knit up/ in their distractions. They 
are in my power.” What Eaton has done is 
not merely to set Porter’s concise, three- 
act libretto, but to retell it in musical 
terms, creating a cognate of Shake- 
speare’s play. It isa formidable intellectu- 
al as well as musical accomplishment 

The Santa Fe company gives The 
Tempest a vivid production. The cast is 
generally excellent, as are the sets and 
lighting, and Bliss Hebert’s direction is 
tight and focused. Conductor Richard 
Bradshaw tackles the score with panache, 
bringing Eaton's music ringing to life. 

Henze’s The English Cat was first per- 
formed in Germany in 1983 and is now 
presented in America in English. Henze, 
one of the leading contemporary opera 
composers, has suppressed his penchant 
for blatant politicization to produce a 
subtle, cautionary fable. Bond's libretto 
tells the story of a pacifist band of petit 
bourgeois cats who have formed the Roy- 
al Society for the Protection of Rats 
and have been rearing a young orphan 
mouse. The plot concerns the ill-starred 
triangle of Tom (Baritone Scott Reeve), 
Minette (Soprano Inga Nielsen) and her 
husband Lord Puff (Tenor Michael My- 
ers). Seeing the fatal outcome of the affair, 
the mouse Louise wisely decides not to 
rely on the professed good intentions of 
natural enemies 

Henze’s score displays the compos- 
er’s familiar mastery of a variety of musi- 
cal idioms, from a seductive rooftop sere- 
nade to a dry Stravinskian neoclassicism 
that accompanies the cat’s pompous pos- 
turings. The delightful storybook pro- 
duction by Charles Ludlam, founder of 
New York’s Ridiculous Theatrical Com- 
pany, turns the opera into a tragicomedy 
in the vein of a 19th century melodrama, 
but one with a pointed moral. In a season 
that also includes Mozart’s The Marriage 
of Figaro, Offenbach’s Orpheus in the 
Underworld and Strauss’s neglected Die 
Liebe der Danae, Santa Fe has proved 
once again that it is the most adventurous, 
if not to say eclectic, opera company 
around. —By Michael Walsh 
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MacArthur landing in the Philippines: victory as the ultimate photo opportunity 


Images of a Dark Century | 


A master photojournalist is celebrated in Texas 


ike Robert Capa and Margaret 

Bourke-White, Carl Mydans helped 
to transform American photojournalism 
from a source of inert head shots and cer- 
emonious poses into a supple narrative 
art. As a staff photographer for LIFE, 
Mydans was present and accounted for 
at the darkest moments of a dark century 
the Depression, World War II, Korea and 
Viet Nam. The retrospective of his work 
at the Amon Carter Museum in Fort 
Worth offers a chance to review his 
pictures uncoupled from the periods they 


Korean War refugee: images of the uprooted 


defined and the magazine pages they 
were designed to serve. A museum show 
is the acid test for photojournalism 
Mounted on a wall, these pictures are 
asked to speak for themselves. They do, 
eloquently 

A migrant farm family at a tent en- 
campment, a dead German soldier on the 
road to Rome, the rough justice meted out 
to Nazi collaborators in France. These 


stinging images have become a first route 
of approach to understanding our era 
Mydans’ work also encompasses the fam- 
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ous faces of the age: Churchill, Truman, 
Nehru, William Faulkner, Thomas Mann 
and Ezra Pound. He caught them with an 
economy that satisfies the requirements 
of design and psychology in the same 
camera angle, as when he found the egg- 
shaped perimeter of Nikita Khrushchev’s 
head sweeping to a comic climax in the 
dark hole of his open mouth. 

Ansel Adams once defined a great 
photograph as “a true expression of what 
one feels about life in its entirety.” By 
that criterion, Mydans, 78, made a great 


| photograph in one of his first assignments 
| for LIFE. 


In the oil town of Freer, 
Texas, he turned his camera on the rest- 


| less men loitering before a wood-frame 


lunchroom. Shooting from across the 
muddy street and above the roof line, his 
view takes in everything from a distant 
filigree of oil rigs to the ratty clas- 
sicism of the restaurant porch. Harness- 
ing the camera’s broad indecisiveness, he 
reports both the sociology of a boomtown 
and the sparkle of sunlight in a puddled 
alley 

More than a decade later, covering 
the fighting between Nationalist and 
Communist forces in China, Mydans 
could use an opposite strategy to relay the 
pain of an old woman in the ruins of her 
village. His picture of a Texas town works 
through addition, building a superabun- 
dance of facts; his shot of a bereft woman 
is a masterpiece of subtraction, paring 
away everything that is extraneous to one 
victim’s grief. 

Mydans would take many such pic- 
tures of the uprooted and crushed: a man 
carrying the body of his wife through the 
chaos of an earthquake in Japan, a young 
Korean mother as she flees the fighting 
around Seoul, a Vietnamese grandmother 
during the Tet offensive in Viet Nam. 
Against these even his sunnier bits of 
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Texas oil town: reporting the sociology and the sunlight 
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Americana—schoolchildren at play, a 
general store—seem to be glimpses of an 
| imperiled tranquillity. Even an unem- 
phatic shot of street sweepers clearing the 
route of a Red Army parade column de- 
scribes a world where great powers lunge 
through, leaving lesser souls to deal with 
the damage. 

Most of Mydans’ work was done for 
LIFE, which he joined in 1936 as the first 
issue was going to press. But he took his 
first pictures of consequence in the pre- 
ceding year. At the age of 28, he joined the 
fabled team of photographers for the his- 
torical section of the U.S. Farm Security 
Administration, a group that included 
Walker Evans, Dorothea 
Lange and Ben Shahn. Ex- 
amining an impoverished 
rural America, they made 
some of photography’s 
most trenchant and memo- 
rable images. In the FSA, 
Mydans learned the moral 
dimension of photography. 
No eye cast upon the hard- 
ships of those years could 
afterward decline into a 
tool for pretty picturemak- 
ing. A natural storyteller, 
he also learned with the 
FSA to look for his story in faces, in 
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Royal Alpha 610. Sleek, sophisticated 
styling, full-featured electronics and 
portability for the home and office. 
Available as Alpha 620C with built-in 


Mydans 








the unsettled gaze of transient cotton 
choppers and the cocksure grins of oil- 
field roustabouts. 

At LIFE, Mydans met his wife Shelley. 
They became a _ reporter-photographer 
team, covering Mussolini’s Italy, the fall 
of France and wartime London. By 1941 
Mydans was in Chungking to record Chi- 
na as it was devoured by Japan. The next 
year he and his wife were captured by the 
Japanese in Manila. They spent nearly 
two years in prison camps in the Philip- 
pines and China, fending off malnutrition 
and chafing at the thought of the stories 
they were missing on the outside. 

Mydans was released in time to cover 
the fighting in Italy and France, then ac- 
companied General Douglas MacAr- 
thur’s campaign in the Philippines, where 
he took one of the war's best-known shots: 
MacArthur sloshing onto the beach at Lu- 
zon. For a home front with fresh memo- 
ries of the war’s bleak beginnings, it was 
more than a picture; it was an encapsula- 
tion of every hope. Forty years later, we 
see not just the redoubtable general but 
also the canny military showman who 
knows that victory is the ultimate photo 
opportunity. 

Life as theater, even as a theater of 
war, is a notion that emerges unexpected- 
ly from many of these pictures, where the 
war sometimes seems a bizarre welter of 
chaos and formality, anarchy and self- 
conscious ceremony. The accumulated ef- 
fect is not to mock human behavior as in- 
authentic but to acknowledge a yearning 
for dignity and order. Mydans’ work 
springs from that same benign instinct. 
Through decades when each year put for- 
ward new varieties of suffering, he record- 
ed the world’s dislocations and helped to 
shape the heart's reply. —By Richard Lacayo 
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ARLENE ALDA. ALAN ALDA 


A GREAT COLLECTOR'S ITEM! 
A FUN CONVERSATION PIECE! 


Full-color photographs by Ms 
Alda taken during the last seven days 
of the filming of M*A*S*H. Com 
ments by her and commentary by 
Alan make this a nostalgic trip down 
the happy memory lane of America’s 
most popular television show! You'll 
want one on your coffee table to 
share with friends. When you do, you 
are helping to feed, heal and educate 
Amerasianch Idren; for the Aldas have 
given all their royalties to The Pearl S 
Buck Foundation $9.95 each 


Order Direct From 
The Pearl S. Buck Foundation, Inc. 
Green Hills Farm, Perkasie, PA 18944 
(Please add $1.25 per book for handling.) 
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“Air flow management does 
more than help Aerostar and 
Merkur get better mileage, it 
also contributes to better 
handling?’ sarmysocna 


Manager, 
Exterior and Aerodynamics, 
Design Engineering 


Complete air flow 


management helps make 
Se Aerostar’s fuel economy 
m= ratings better than those of 
; many 1985 compact sedans* 
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A swept back front end, 
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mitment to quality at Ford door handles are all quality 
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ing leadership in applying Aerostar slip through the ’ 
aerodynamic principles to air with a whisper. 


automotive design. 
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Merkur's biplane rear 
spoilers not only contribute 
to solid road feel but also 
help reduce the air 
turbulence behind the 
vehicle for greater 
aerodynamic efficiency. 





Merkur uses a small scoop “down force” on Merkur's 


to take only as much air as biplane rear spoilers. 
the engine needs for cooling Result: The feel of solid, 
and let the rest flow over the in-touch-with-the-road, 
car smoothly to exert quality. 


| Qualit 
—— —— is Job 1. 


Ford + Lincoln + Mercury » Merkur 
Ford Trucks * Ford Tractors 
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Rising Sun and Shady Nights 





PICTURES FROM THE WATER TRADE by John David Morley 
Atlantic Monthly Press; 259 pages; $16.95 


ome three months after arriving in 

Tokyo to study the Japanese language 
and culture, an Englishman in his mid 20s 
happens upon a restaurant where he 
thinks he can find some pizza and beer 
After checking his coat, he is horrified to 
be presented with a cloakroom tab for 
more than the garment is worth. While he 
tries haltingly to talk his way out of this 
mess, he is rescued by Ichimonji, an older 
and evidently much wealthier man. This 
patron takes the young foreigner under 
his protection and guides him through an 
evening of serious drinking at a succession 
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managed to keep his head clear enough to 
bring back a number of shady moments 
from the land of the rising sun. 

He records the behavior of some Jap- 
anese friends in a Tokyo cabaret, how 
they “sat down with the hostesses they 
had been assigned and almost at once 
reached out for their breasts as noncha- 
lantly as they helped themselves to fruit 
on the table.” He observes the clownish 
scenes that take place each night at sub- 
way Stations as impeccable railway atten- 
dants try to steer hordes of drunks toward 
their trains. He hears sad stories that 








An 18th century Japanese wood-block print of The Bath 


‘Tsuru. 





whether tiny or huge, is no place to have 
| fun. Morley meets one man who remem- 
bers a childhood spent harvesting rice 
with relatives. When someone went away, 
no matter how briefly or how valid the ex- 
| cuse, he carried the guilty sense of increas- 
ing the load on everyone who was left be- 
hind. The man’s conclusion: “The idea of 
pleasure thus came to be associated with 
| physical separation from the uchi, and this 
way of thinking still holds good today.” 
That, Morley decides, may help explain 
the nightly spectacles he has been privi- 
| leged to observe. “The water trade was a 
valve. This was where the strain of Japa- 
nese society was borne.” 

The strain of this life takes its toll 
upon the narrator as well. For one thing, 
Morley refers to himself throughout his 
book in the third person, using the fiction- 
al name Boon. He never explains why, but 








Excerpt 


“Here we are,’ said Ichimonji, stopping out- 
side a tiny shop and pointing upwards, 


Tsuru, the Sign of the Crane: auspicious omen, 
the bird of good luck. Boon had read the character 
on a wedding invitation only the day before. 

‘This is for us,’ he said, thinking of the provi- 


i EE | 





dence of their meeting. 
‘So it is,’ agreed Ichimonji, adding unexpectedly, 
‘with a bit of luck we shall have the girls dancing na- 
ked on the counter for us before the evening is out.’ 
And with this introduction to the Sign of the 
Crane he slid open the door. 
They entered a mean, cramped, dirty lit- 
tle room smelling of tobacco and burnt oil. 
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of night spots, culminating at a hole in the 
wall where a pretty barmaid agrees to 
dance naked for just the two of them. The 
student hears the term mizu-shobai for 
the first time and later learns what it 
means: the water trade, the fly-by-night 
world of bars, baths and brothels to which 
| Ichimonji has given him an introduction 
The next morning, the visitor wakes up 
| with the woozy feeling that “overnight he 
had arrived in Japan.” 

Judging a civilization on the basis ofits 
raffish after-hours entertainments poses 
certain problems. There may be aspects of 
the British, for instance, that are not clear- 
ly visible from a strip joint in Soho. But 
John David Morley, 37, never pretends to 
| have found all there is to learn about Ja- 

pan. Hesimply notices, as have others, that 
the drinking behavior of Japanese males is 
looser than the polite but evasive demean- 
or they customarily display. The Western- 
er who can inconspicuously swim along 
} with these schools of nightly revelers will 
almost certainly see much that is barred to 
casual or sober tourists. Morley did so and 











would never have escaped without the lu- 
bricant of booze. At one bar, a fellow 
drinker confides that his wife is pregnant 
and his salary insufficient to support a 
child. Ultimately, Morley is invited to 
sleep off the hours before daybreak at this 
man’s apartment. At breakfast the next 
morning, the host’s confessional manner 
has vanished: “Sober now, restored to the 
real world, he probably felt ashamed.” 
For all Morley’s “studious dissipa- 
tion,” Pictures from the Water Trade is 
more than a besotted travelogue. The au- 
thor assumes that what happensat night to 
“millions of ordinary married men” must 
somehow be connected to the lives they 
lead each day. He asks questions and is re- 
peatedly answered with the term wehi. 
This word essentially means “home” or 
“household,” but it can also expand to en- 
compass any group that commands an in- 
dividual’s loyalty. These units may range 
from a person’s immediate family to his 
employer and corporate colleagues to, 
when confronted with the world outside, 
the entire nation of Japan. And an uchi, 





this studied avoidance of the first-person 
pronoun may reflect the self-effacement 
that speakers of Japanese habitually dis- 
play. Moreover, the better Boon gets at 


| imitating the talk and manners of his 


hosts, the more he feels his identity as a 
Westerner fading away. Into his third 
year in Japan, he finds himself bowing rit- 
ually to a voice on the telephone and de- 
cides it is time to go home. He now lives 
and works in Munich. 

The attempt by Morley/Boon to 
merge with an alien culture constitutes an 
intriguing psychodrama. Had he become 
any more Japanese, he might have suc- 
cumbed to discreet silence. Pictures from 
the Water Trade subverts platitudinous 
assumptions about the oneness of human 
nature. The people in this book, even in 
their cups, would have little to reveal to 
outsiders were it not for the intercession of 
a sympathetic interpreter. Fortunately, 
Morley was on hand when talk and sake 
flowed. He offers some out-of-the-way but 
essential trails in the ongoing stampede to 
understand Japan —By Paul Gray 
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Conapany 3 Coming 





Regina, Saskatchewan 1-800-667-5822 


‘ rom a platoon of red coated Mounties to the company 
; of players who bring you Anne of Green Gables, 
Canadians welcome your company at all our festivals, 

fairs, shindigs and celebrations. Coast to coast, all summer 
long we've got marathons, regattas, tournaments and hi-jinx to 
keep you entertained. Get in on the action. 

It will come as no surprise that more visitors are celebrat- 
ing summer in Canada where the American dollar enjoys 
a healthy premium - as much as 30 - 35% excra at financial 
institutions. 

Surprise yourself with a Canadian vacation. For informa- 
tion, check the phone numbers in the picture captions, or call 
your favourite travel agent. You'll be in splendid company. 


Anne ot Green Gables 


The Endless Surprise 








imagine a street map of New York on the nail of your little finger. 


All the highways. All the 
avenues. All the side streets. 
That's a degree of reduction 
that staggers the mind. But it’s 
the equivalent of what we're 
doing in microelectronics. 

We can now print 100,000 
transistors on acircuit chip 
less than 1/3 ofan inch square. 
Just one of these chips contains 
detail comparable to a street 
map of 300 square miles of 
New Yc ity. 

What’s important is the 
result of this extreme minia- 
turization. The circuits are far 
more reliable than those made 
before. And so fast they'll ena- 
ble a computer to perform up 
to one billion calculations per 
second. 

We've recently com- 
pleted a new facility to pro- 


Write for corporate brochure: Raytheon Company. 141 Spring St.. Lexington. MA 02173 


duce these chips in quantity. 
They'll be the indispensable 
“brains” for a wide range of 
electronic defense systems 
we'll be building to meet the 
needs of the 90's and beyond. 
Fundamental to this 
work is our determination to 
stay in the forefront of elec- 
tronic technology and a firm 
belief that reliability is imper- 
ative in everything we do. 
Because at Raytheon quality 
starts with fundamentals. 
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Upbeats 


OPERA AND IDEAS: 





| FROM MOZART TO STRAUSS 











by Paul Robinson 
Harper & Row; 279 pages; $22.95 


t is common enough to assert that Mo- 

zart was a child of the Enlightenment 
or that Verdi was much involved with na- 
tionalist politics, but is it possible to illu- 
minate such assertions in terms of their 
music? Or, more interesting, to illuminate 
their music in terms of their ideas? 

Perhaps not. But Paul Robinson, a 
professor of intellectual history at Stan- 
ford, makes an enthusiastic effort, like 
one of those tycoons who suddenly in- 
dulge a suppressed yearning to step on- 
stage and conduct Mahler or sing Puccini. 
Though some clinkers are almost inevita- 
ble, an onlooker can hardly help admiring 
the combination of chutzpah, high spirits 
and a willingness to gamble. 

Robinson is quite arbitrary in picking 
six cherished operas as his text, and even 
more so in including Schubert's two great- 
est song cycles, on the theory that they are 
“distinctly operatic.” His basic argument 
is that Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro ex- 
presses the Enlightenment’s belief in rea- 
son and reconciliation, that Rossini’s Bar- 
ber of Seville reflects the post- Napoleonic 
withdrawal from emotional involvement, 
and that Schubert's Wéinterreise and 
Schéne Miillerin represent the Roman- 
tics’ concentration on the individual and 
his relationship to nature. Similarly, he 
asserts that Berlioz’s Trojans dramatizes 
the 19th century’s obsession with history, 
that Verdi's Don Carlo portrays the con- 
flict between liberalism and realpolitik, 
that Wagner's Meistersinger illustrates 
the aesthetic movement's beliefs about art 
and society, and that Strauss’s Rosen- 
kavalier represents the dawning modern 
sense of psychological man. 

A heavy argument indeed. But Rob- 
inson does not pursue it doggedly or 
even systematically (to have done so 
with such elusive material as music 
would have been painfully Procrustean). 
What he offers instead is an interesting 
potpourri of perceptions, suggestions 
and possibilities. He demonstrates, for 
example, the despair of the hero of 
Winterreise by noting that Schubert 
consistently describes reality in a minor 
key and changes into the major only 
when he is shifting into fantasy. This is 
a somewhat technical point, necessarily, 
for most writing about music is either 
technical or gush. In addition, Robinson 
has the wit to confess “that I occasion- 
ally make the music say more than it 
really wants to, that I have extracted 
unearned intellectual capital from a 
phrase, a passage, or a modulation 
whose true significance remains ineffa- 
ble—i.e., purely musical.” 

That said, Robinson nonetheless 
achieves the true purpose of criticism: to 
impel his reader to return to the music it- 
self, and to hear it anew. —By Otto Friedrich 
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Staying in Irvine. 


ow about the 
new Hilton’? 


With 550 rooms offering sweeping 
views, including 54 in the ultra-private Towers, 
and some reserved strictly for non-smokers, 
business people are pampered but in an 
un-fussy way. 

Three superb places for dining, casual or 
elegant, cocktails and conversations, music 
and dancing, all provide refreshment after a 
long day of business 

And for your fitness regimen, a health 
club, pool, Jacuzzi, sauna, and night-lighted 
tennis courts 

For business people, Hilton is always 

the smart choice. And in Irvine, 
the business outlook is 
now showing 
significant 
improvement 


IE IRVINE HILTON 
AND <JMners 


17900 Jamboree Blvd 
Irvine,CA 92714 
(714) 863-3111 


(Call your Hatton Regeneron Serace Ottice 
Of travel agent fot specu Quctoty mates 





Were where you want to be. 


Compare The Westin Bonaventure 
to other downtown Los Angeles 
a hotels, and you'll realize there's no 
aa 

+ 


comparison. 

We're in the heart of the busi- 

- = ness and financial district. We have 
1 a wider variety of quality restau- 
rants to choose from. We have a 
5-story shopping gallery. There's 
our health and tennis club. And our 
large outdoor pool. This and more 
are all yours at downtown L.A/’s 
most competitive prices. 

Come enjoy our famous friendly 
service. Call us at (213) 624-1000 or 
toll-free at (800) 228-3000. Or call 
your travel agent for reservations. 
The Westin Bonaventure, 404 
S. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, 
CA 90071. 


y 


THE WESTIN BONAVENTURE 
Landmark of Los Angeles 
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We breed, raise and train these loyal 
and intelligent dogs to become the “eyes” 
for the blind. And we train the blind to 
work with these dogs and thus become inde- 
endent, active, productive and happy 
1uman beings. All this at no cost to them. 
Contributions from concerned and caring 
people make it all possible. Please help give : 
eyes to the blind. Send your tax-deductible “a 
contributions to.. 


Guide Dog Foundation For The Blind, Inc. 


A non-profit organization. Dept A-84, 371 East Jericho Turnpike, Smithtown, L.1., N.Y. 11787 








Do you know me? 


My restaurants 
have made 
romantic dining 
fashionable 
again. 


I'm Robert Djahanguiri 
and | believe restaurant din- 
ing should be more than 
just “dining out’ It should 
be romantic, exciting, glam- 
orous, chic. Like my res- 
taurants—Toulouse, Turbot 
and Yvette in Chicago 
and my new Yvette in 
Minneapolis. 

Toulouse was named one 
of America’s most romantic 
restaurants by “Esquire Mag- 
azine’. Turbot offers extra- 
ordinary seafood in the cozy 
warmth of a New England 
inn. And Yvette is the after- 
theater dining spot for cafe 
society in two cities. 

Each can make your 
evening unforgettable. 
Especially if you remember 
The American Express® 
Card. 


EXPRESS, |) 
| ne “en 


et sme 


The American Express® Card. 
Don't leave home without it? 





Why it pays to bask 
in the best this fall. 


When the shorter days of fall 
send you searching for the sun, 
there’s no need to settle for 
second best. Because now this 
fall the fun, the sun, the joy ofa 
Prin ncess Cruise has Wave macs 


Vlexico. Save $800 ($400 per 
person). Cruise 7 days between 
LA and Acapulco for as little as 
$1119* Sept. 28-Dec.14. Or 6 days 
between Acapulco and San Diego 
Dec. 15 for as little as $902* 

Fly for a low air add-on and save 
hundreds of dollars more. 


Caribbean. Fly free. Depart 
from San Juan on the Caribbean’s 
only Love Boat to more ports 
than any 7-day cruise from Miami. 
Save hundreds of dollars by flying 
ie om Dome 


Prestigious 7yavel/Holiday 
Magazine rates Princess Cruises 
first among cruise lines this year. 
Come enjoy the world-class crew, 
delectable cuisine, and dazzling 
entertainment that earned this 
distinction. Tell your travel agent 
you want to step up toa Princess 
Satie 

For a “Cruise to the Sun” 
brochure, ask your travel agent 
or write Princess Cruises, 2029 
Century Park East, Dept. TM95, 
Los Angeles, CA 90067. 


Registry: British 


fran: 


Princess Cruises to Mexico 
and the Caribbean. 





this fall. cori 


DON’T FORGET 
TO CHECK 
YOUR LABEL 





Your TIME address label contains 
very valuable information—your sub- 
scription expiration date. It's a great 
way to remember to renew, before 
you're caught unaware by an interrup- 
tion in service. 

And it's fast and easy to renew when 
you use TIME's convenient toll-free 
number: 

1-800-621-8200 
(in Illinois 1-800-972-8302) 


So don't take a chance on missing out 
on any of TIME's colorful and authori- 
tative coverage of the nation, the 
world, and life in the ‘'80s—look at 
your label, and renew early! 


Cast Your 
Vote For: 


“Man of the Year" “Woman of the Year” 
“Baby of the Year” 


Do you know someone who 
deserves to be named TIME Maga 
zines “Man of the Year”? Put him (or 
her) “on the cover” with these clever 
mirrors and picture frames 


To order: specify “Man of the Year” 
Mirror or Frame, $12.75; “Woman 
of the Year” Mirror or Frame, 
$12.75; and/or “Baby of the Year” 
Frame, $9.75. Include payment, 
complete address and mail to: 

TIME “Man of the Year” Offer 

Dept A-75 

P.O. Box 1595 

Trenton, Nd 08607 
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Bookends 


MY MOTHER’S KEEPER 
by B.D. Hyman 
Morrow; 347 pages; $17.95 


Scandal began with the 
first motion picture, but 
the modern sharper-than- 
a-serpent’s-tooth era can 
be traced to 1978 and the 
appearance of Mommie 
Dearest, the harsh mem- 





\ Mother's Keeper, by B.D 
Hyman, is even more acrimonious. Joan 
Crawford was dead a year when the re- 
venge was taken. Bette Davis is still alive 
and ticking. B. (for Barbara) D. (for Da- 
vis) Hyman declares that the front door is 
always open to her estranged mother. But 
only a masochist would enter after the ap- 


pearance of this seething volume. Accord- | 
ing to the author, the Mother Goddam of | 


movies for four decades was something 
else offscreen. The paranoid figure saw 
herself as a feminine version of Gulliver 
“Never relax,” she warned B.D., “or the 
Lilliputians will climb up your legs and 
devour your soul.” No defect goes un- 
charted, from the star’s alcoholism to vio- 
lent maledictions from her fourth hus- 
band, Actor Gary Merrill: “The only 
people who can be around you for long 
without wanting to kill you are faggots.” 
Physical catastrophes of old age, 
among them strokes and a mastectomy, 
follow like biblical punishments. If pity is 
contained in these pages, it is intended for 
the author, not her subject. B.D. now lives 
in the Bahamas, 3,000 miles from Holly- 
wood, but My Mother's Keeper has dis- 
tanced her even further from her mother, 
and from reticence and common decency 





CONFESSIONS OF A HOOKER 
by Bob Hope as told to Dwayne Netland 
Doubleday; 230 pages; $17.95 


Since he first visited an 


es indoor driving range in 
BOB r Manhattan back in the 
HOPE'S 30s, the standup octoge- 
a yoy narian has played on near- 
Wwlifeine 4 LY 2,000 golf courses 
Love Affair eg around the world. With an 


amalgam of Friars roast 
hostilities and fund-raiser 
grniaiity, Bob Hope says thanks for the 
memories to the pros and putters who have 
helped the game. Along the fairway he ob- 
serves the links style of most Presidents 
since Eisenhower. When Ike met Hope in 
wartime Algiers, the general’s first words 
were “How’s your golf?” The athletic 
J.F.K. was too “restless” to play well, and 
Richard Nixon displayed a strange com- 
bination of obsession and guilelessness. 
Gerald Ford, of course, “made golf a con- 
tact sport.” Reagan “once broke 100 and 
that’s pretty good for a man on horse- 
back.” Hope saves his real affection for 
celebrities little known for their low 








oir of Joan Crawford. My | 


| handicaps, including Humphrey Bogart 
and Ruby Keeler. The wildest amateur: 
Babe Ruth. The smoothest: Joe Louis 
Even nongolfers can enjoy the gossip, the 
jokes and some 100 black-and-white pho- 
tographs of performers and politicians 
Although Hope claims that his scores are 

now closer to his weight than his age, his 
| follow-through has seldom been better. 


SMART WOMEN/ FOOLISH CHOICES 
by Dr. Connell Cowan 

and Dr. Melvyn Kinder 

Clarkson N. Potter; 204 pages; $13.95 


A man may be a “wolf in 
sheep's clothing.” This in- 
sight, which should be 
carbon-dated for year of 
origin, is offered as fresh 
material by two doctors 
whose degrees are not in 
medicine. The Ph.D.s dis- 
pense many prescriptions 
to a constituency they obviously assume is 
female, desperate and born yesterday. 
Smart women, they advise, are “willing to 
forgo short-term thrills in favor of the 
long-term satisfactions.” As for the quar- 
ry, ideally he is vulnerable. After all, “the 
truth is that most men don’t want to be 
tough all the time.” The doctors warn that 
there are men out there who prey upon in- 
nocent, lonely women, then amplify the 
statement with some profiles of the male- 
factors. They omit clinical psychologists 
| who practice in Beverly Hills and peddle 
bromides in cloth covers. 











JUBAL SACKETT 
by Louis L'Amour 
Bantam; 375 pages; $16.95 


Keokotah, Kickapoo In- 
eo dian, speak like no man 
Sexe, on earth. That is because 
he is in Jubal Sackett by 
Louis L’Amour. The au- 
thor’s white men _ talk 
deliberately, like John 
Wayne in a Bible picture: 
“I knew I would not see 
them again even as both my father and I 
had known his time was near, for we were 
of the blood of Nial, who had the Gift.” 
Indians have no money and precious 
few verbs: “One leg no good.” Never mind. 
L’Amour is the real hero of this book. He 
has verbs, and he has energy. So much that 
he has written 92 books, 18 of them about 
the Sackett clan. This is the latest novel of 
the English family in the New World and 
of their migration west. As before, there 
are fights, deaths, acts of cowardice and 
bravery, all of them from L’ Amour’s Fron- 
tier Factory. More than 160 million copies 
of the author’s works are in print. That is 
| more than enough for every adult Kicka- 
poo and white settler now in the Great 
Plains. They can read the book or wait for 
the mini-series. It should be along any 
minute. Given L’Amour'’s rate of produc- 
tion, so should the next novel. a 
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Diet Quiz*5 


Which has less calories and alcohol: 
1. LJ 5 0z. white wine? 
2. LJ) 5 oz. Bacardi rum and OJ? 


(1 oz. Bacardi, 4 oz. orange juice) 








A 5-oz. serving of white wine Surprise! Based on data from 

contains 121 calories on average the same source, a drink made 

according to U.S. Dept. of Agri- of 1 oz. 80-proof Bacardi rum 

culture data. And its alcohol and 4 oz. orange juice also has 

content is about 12'/2%. about 121 calories. But its alcohol 
content is only 8%. And its taste 
is sensational. So with Bacardi 


and OJ, you've got a winner. 











BACARDI, rum. 
Made in Puerto Rico. 
Enjoy it 

in moderation. 


MIAMI. FL_ RUM 80 PROOF 


BACARDI AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED. ©1985 BACARDI IMPORTS. INC 








Milestones — 





CAPTURED. Bernard C. Welch Jr., 45, con- 
victed master burglar and murderer sen- 
tenced to 143 years to life after the 1980 
killing of Washington Cardiologist Mi- 
chael Halberstam; by police in Greens- 
burg, Pa., a suburb of Pittsburgh, who fol- 
lowed up a routine parking violation and 
ended a manhunt that began May 14, 
when Welch and a fellow inmate escaped 
from a Chicago jail while he was suppos- 
edly helping federal agents prevent a 
breakout planned by others. Found in a 
stolen car and in an apartment occupied 
by Welch were seven pistols, seven rifles 
and $500,000 worth of antiques, indicat- 
ing that Welch had reverted to his former 
livelihood; indeed, 65 Welch-style bur- 
glaries had been reported in the area. 


President of Guyana and authoritarian 
ruler of his Caribbean-rim nation (pop. 


dence in 1966; during an operation for a 
throat ailment; in Georgetown, Guyana. 
Folksy and sharp-witted, with a flair for 
oratory, he won the 1964 election by play- 
ing on tensions between ethnic Indians 
and blacks and on U.S. and British fears of 
Marxist Cheddi Jagan, the first pre-inde- 
pendence Premier. Thereafter he blended 
leftist rhetoric, aggressive nonalignment 
and a socialist policy that professed eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency but led, partly be- 
cause of depressed commodity prices, to 
acute shortages of even basic foodstuffs, a 
foreign debt of $1 billion, increasing un- 
rest and repression and a “brain drain” of 
educated Guyanese from what was once 
one of Britain's most prosperous and at- 
tractive Latin American colonies. 


DIED. Louise Brooks, 78, jazz-age actress of 
rare beauty and artless eroticism who ani- 
mated the silents’ stereotype of the flap- 


‘Em (1926), deepened and darkened her 


reached her apex as Lulu, the embodi- 
ment of sexual energy and evil in Austri- 
an Filmmaker G.W. Pabst’s Pandora's 
Box and its sequel Diary of a Lost Girl 
(1929); of a heart attack; in Rochester. 
Unable or unwilling to accommodate to 


niscence and criticism, collected in the 
1982 Lulu in Hollywood, faithfully and 
unflatteringly chronicle her career. 


DEATH REVEALED. Philip D. Estridge, 47, 
easygoing, exuberant IBM vice president 


and 1984 moved with record speed and 
scant respect for sacrosanct tradition to 
build the company's personal computer 
division into a 10,000-employee, $5 bil- 
lion-a-year concern with one hit product, 
the revolutionary PC, and one miss, the 
hapless PCjr, whose production was 
stopped last April for lack of sales; in the 
crash of Delta Air Lines Flight 191 near 
Dallas; on Aug. 2. 





DIED. Linden Forbes Sampson Burnham, 62, | 


800,000) since two years before indepen- | 


per in such films as Love ‘Em and Leave | 


allure in A Girl in Every Port (1928) and | 








the Hollywood system, she saw her star | 
fade out by 1940. Her crisp essays of remi- 


and “intrapreneur” who between 1980 | 
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Heres my favorite 
before and after story. 





Damiano, 1980 Damiano, 1984 


“Look what an incredible difference my sponsorship has made in this little 
boy's life. His name is Damiano. He lives in a desperately impoverished East 
African country. And since 1980 I've sponsored him through Christian 
ag ‘ landienah 

“In the beginning, he was a poor, sad-eye , sufferin 
very worst kinds of malnutrition. But thanks to CCF mae 
there's been a dramatic improvement— one that 
makes my heart swell with ee Now, not only 
does Damiano get medical checkups and nutritious 
food—he also has school clothes and books. The 
big, healthy smile in the picture on the right tells 
the rest of the story. 

“Now | want you to see for yourself just how far a 
little love can go. Only $18 a month, just 60¢ a day, 
can give a youngster like Damiano what he needs 
to grow and leam. So send in the coupon today— 
and soon you'll be able to tell a happy before and 
after story of your own’ 


Send Your Love Around The World. 


RS SE) ee ee SR Oe 
Dr. James MacCracken, Executive Director, CCF, Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 


1] CO] want to sponsor a child now. Enclosed is I prefer to sponsoraOboy Ogirl Ceither i 
my first monthly gift of $18. Please send Check the country you — Wherever 


from one of the 
my sponsorship, 





Sally Struthers. National Chairperson 
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O1 ” vated he child ; | OColombia O Ecuador O The Gambia 
ep dteacbe tl lds hye ot id TMleond Stier’ (C) Guatemala OHonduras OIndia 
| tome. Bhaccept ie criss, Fs senc my mst OiIndonesia OKenya O Mexico q 
$18 morthly gift within 10 days. Or I'l OPhilippines CI Thailand (Togo 
4 retum the material so someone else can help. a Uganda oO USA CO) Zambia I 
OI can't sponsor a child now, but Ill give (To sponsor more than one child, please 
i $___ to help poor children specify the number in box{es] of your choice.) i 
Mr. Mrs. 
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1 Address___ : ns — j 
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US.:CCF Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 NTIM83 
CANADA: CCF, 2409 Yonge St. Toronto, Ontario M4P 2E7 
| Gifts are tax deductible, Statement of income and expenses available on request j 
¥ ° e 9 | 
y an ns Fund, Inc. 
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Cinema 


Such Fun Singing the Blahs 


Three caustic new films help revive the British cinema 


: t is the worst of times; it is the best of 
times. Britain and its film industry are 
mired in an economic funk, and sympa- 
thetic Englishmen like Filmmaker John 
Boorman (The Emerald Forest) are de- 
tecting a “national malaise” in which “all 
our actions are punitive. We are intent on 
punishing one another. exacting pen 
ance.” This flagellation is most evident in 
a trio of new British films. The wave of 
ironic celebrations of the imperial past 
(Chariots of Fire, A Passage to India, The 
Jewel in the Crawn on TY) has ebbed, and 
on the shore we find the carcass of a 
small, irrelevant nation, reflected in the 
films of its sharpest young minds 

And here is the wonderful twist. Brit- 
ain’s dramatic artists have often found 
their strength in cataloging their king- 
dom’s weaknesses. Now a new generation 
is raising its collective voice to sing the 
blahs. This familiar tune was heard in the 
| late 1970s in stage and television drama; it 
took only a few years for graduates of those 
media to make their mark in film. Three 
provocative examples from this year’s 
crop: Wetherby, written and directed by 
David Hare of the BBC and the National 
Theater; Dance with a Stranger, written by 





Honey) and directed by Mike Newell, who 
has worked in British and American TV 
and Jnsignificance, directed by Nicolas 
Roeg from a play and screenplay by Terry 
Johnson. All three films are ferociously 
critical of Britain or its thunder-stealing 
ally, the U.S. All are set (at least in part) in 
the 1950s, when postimperial Britain 


shrank into the Brave New Nothing-very- 
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Playwright Shelagh Delaney (A Taste of 








Schoolteacher: Redgrave in Wetherby 


much-thank-you. All have, ironically, rein- 
vigorated British cinema and helped re- 
store it to world-power status 

Wetherby revives an ancient pleasure 
the need to think while watching a movie 
One could almost be back in the 1960s 
when films like Last Year at Marienbad 
demanded to be approached like cryptic 
crosswords. For upwards of two hours we 
stretch our intellects to find the key to 
Wetherby’s emotional life. The film's 
characters do not easily yield to analysis 
though they are surely worth the bother 
Their stiff upper lips are pursed in rumi 
native silence. And when they speak, they 
have something to say; Wetherby is a dev- 
ilishly clever talk show. Moreover, they 
inhabit a film that commutes briskly 
through three time zones in one York 
shire village—the present, the recent past 
and 1953—the better to study the evi- 
dence and, perhaps, baffle the audience 
European in form, English in its turbid 
psychological climate, the film could have 
been called Last Year at Weatherbad 

A quiet young man named John Mor- 
gan (Tim MclInnerny) is a surprise guest 
at a dinner party whose host is Weth- 
erby’s favorite schoolteacher, Jean Tra- 
vers (Vanessa Redgrave). He strikes a 
spark somewhere inside Jean's loneliness 
The next day he stops by, chats a bit, then 
puts a gun in his mouth and splatters his 
brains across her kitchen wall. The shock 
of this scene, which sends horror-show 
gasps through a movie house of jaded 






adults, also blasts the story back to 1953 
dramatizing the abortive affair that the 


teenage Jean (played by Redgrave’s 
daughter Joely Richardson) had with a 
young airman off to his death in Malaya 
Two erotic encounters in 30 years, two 
gruesome deaths. A track record like that 
would put a crimp in anyone’s social life 
Wetherby owes equal allegiance to the 
anguished conundrums of Ingmar Berg- 
man and to the 1967 Harold Pinter film 
Accident, another story of academics 
in rural England, a young man who 
dies violently and his mysterious death- 
magnet of a girlfriend. It can even be seen 
as an upscale soap opera, in which a de- 
| cent spinster finally stumbles into a ma- 
ture, equitable relationship with the local 
| policeman. But Hare is afler much more 
the composite portrait of middle-class 
England, a community in which an affa- 
ble exterior hides sexual crimes behind 
the privet hedge. The casting coup of 
Redgrave mére et fille pays handsome div- 
idends: Vanessa, ever luminous, her face a 
substructure of sinew and stress waiting to 
implode, and Joely, with much of her 
mother’s beauty and most of her shy man- 
nerisms in embryo. They bring body and 
soul to a tantalizing entertainment 
Miranda Richardson, the leading 
lady of Dance with a Stranger, is no rela- 
tive of Joely’s, but she handsomely fills 
her star-is-born role as Ruth Ellis, the 
London nightclub hostess who in 1955 
murdered her boyfriend and became the 


last woman executed in Britain. Coiffed 
and coutured in the Marilyn Monroe 
fashion, Richardson shrieks her way 


through Ruth’s sordid life with coloratura 
bravura. “I love you,” murmurs David 


Blakely (Rupert Everett), a spoiled, sod- 
den rich boy with a passion for racing cars 
and a taste for tarts. “Everybody does, 
Ruth shrugs. “Why should you be differ- 





Bombshell: Russell in insignificance 
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ent?” An older man, Desmond Cussen 
(lan Holm), is Ruth’s pal and protector, 
the one dour celibate in this tatty Sodom 
Des is used to being used by Ruth; it is his 
way of feeling needed. He has the pa- 
tience for her; David has the hots. Togeth- 
er, these qualities might make a decent 
lover. Opposed, they tear Ruth apart 
Ruth is a woman both of her time and 
out of it. Like a 1950s moll, she indulges 
men’s fantasies of the blond bombshell: 
like an ‘80s woman, she is spikily deter- 
mined to come to them on her own terms 
This sexy, witty film has the texture of a 
‘50s B movie: these are small, doomed 
people viewed unsentimentally as they 
take their sport in cramped bedrooms or 
walk along soot-swathed streets with 
murder in their eyes. Though Richardson 
has the showstopper part, Holm is the 
class act here. With his finicky mustache 
and sad, knowing eyes, he poignantly 
deadpans Des’ coaled passion for Ruth 
Des alone knows what her obsession with 
David will lead to. Ever the decorous 
Englishman, he is powerless to stop it 
Men's perfervid expectations drove 
Ruth to murder, Marilyn to fatal over- 
dose. Metaphorically, both women “die of 
intimate exposure,’ to quote a character 
in Insignificance known only as the Ac- 
tress (Theresa Russell) but plainly meant 
to represent Monroe. The other three 
main characters find real-life correlatives 
just as easily. Indeed, the plot could be 
synopsized as follows: What if Albert Ein- 
stein (Michael Emil) were threatened in 
his hotel room by Senator Joe McCarthy 
(Tony Curtis), then visited by Marilyn 
Monroe, who explains the theory of rela- 
livily to its creator, then interrupted by 
Joe DiMaggio (Gary Busey), who wants a 
divorce or maybe just a little attention? 
Here is America at the apogee of its 
influence—in science, politics, sports and 
sexuality—and what a sorry mess it 
makes. Though the cast is all-American, 
the writer and director are British, and 
they have divided their quartet of super- 
stars into hero-victims (Einstein and 
Monroe) and ham-fisted villains (McCar- 
thy and, foolishly, DiMaggio). As this 
goofy, madly ambitious film sees it, 
though, all four eminences carry a heavy 
burden. While the mass of mankind looks 
on from its refuge in oblivion, celebrities 
must somehow be “significant” for all of 
us, must take responsibility for changing 
the world or illuminating it or ending it 
From the 1950s to today, the U.S. has 
been cast in that role. And Britain, re- 
lieved of the job, watches her overgrown 
kid brother from the sidelines, and takes 
copious notes, and makes films 
So Britain’s film artists turn the worst 
of times into something like the best of 
times, with their searing vision of a nation 
still troubled in its sleep by dreams of old 
glory. Wrote John Boorman of his ailing 
film industry: “There must be a record 
number of nails in this coffin, yet the 
corpse is still screaming to be let out.” 
Goaded by David Hare and his caustic 
compatriots, British cinema may yet 
dance on its own grave 
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Two of Real Genius’ double-domes: superbrainy young people, non-nerd division 


Guess Who Flunked the IQ Test? 


A new teenpic is smarter than Cimino’s Dragon screed 


REAL GENIUS 
Some time in August the summer releases 
intended for the adolescent market begin 
to look like teenagers themselves. They 
lollygag around in aimless groups on 
Main Street and at the shopping mall, 
languidly pushing and shoving at one an- 
other, vaguely annoying to the adults 
passing by. It’s nothing to call the police 
about, but one does hurry on past 

Anyone who stops to look closely can 
always spot one kid who seems to hold 
himself apart from the crowd. There is 
just something about him: a shrewd look 
in the eye, a certain alertness in his car- 
riage. This summer the movie analogy to 
that promising lad is called Real Genius 

This is entirely appropriate, for the 
movie's subject is superbrainy young peo- 
ple, non-nerd division. They have been re- 
cruited to a double-dome school at the 
M.1.T.-Caltech level by slick Professor Je- 
rome Hathaway (William Atherton), who 
has an explain-it-all science show on TV 
and a Government contract to build a par- 
ticularly unsavory laser-powered weapon 
His students do all the hard work, while he 
glides, snakelike, through the corridors of 
power. Among his drones are Mitch (Gabe 
Jarret), an innocent 15-year-old prodigy: 
Kent (Robert Prescott), who is teacher's 
pet, half toady, half Gestapo agent; and a 
case Hathaway has burned out (Jonathan 
Gries) until the others recruit him for the 
climactic revenge plot 

This begins with wiring up Kent so 
that he thinks he is hearing a heaven-sent 
voice and ends with Hathaway gloriously 
hoist on his own laser beam. The path be- 
tween those two points leads through far- 
cical situations, but the Animal House 
spirit is not present in this academic 
grove. Real Genius, directed by Martha 


| Coolidge and written by Neal Israel, Pat 
Proft and Peter Torokvei, is a smart, no- 
nonsense movie that may actually teach 
its prime audience a valuable lesson: the 
best retort to an intolerable situation is not 
necessarily a food fight. Better results, and 
more fun, come from rubbing a few brains 
briskly together By Richard Schickel 


YEAR OF THE DRAGON 
With a thud heard round the movie world, 
Michael Cimino went straight from Oscar 
winner (The Deer Hunter) to studio wreck - 
er (Heaven's Gate). Neither honor was de- 
served. Indeed, Heaven's Gate was the bet- 
ter film, with a certain suicidal grandeur 
about it, like a herd of buffalo stampeding 
toward a firing squad. United Artists took 
a $44 million bath on the film and within a 
year was absorbed by rival MGM. Now, in 
a delicious triple irony, Final Cut, a 
UA executive's memoir of the debacle, 
wins raves; Ted Turner agrees to buy 
MGM/UA; and the studio releases Ci- 
mino’s new melodrama 
It probably serves everyone right that 
this one is the pits. Stanley White (Mickey 
Rourke, an impish altar-boy type with 
what looks like chalk dust in his hair to 
make him look middle-aged) is another of 
Cimino’s righteous madmen, a police cap- 
tain brought in to clean up New York 
City’s Chinatown. It is an uphill battle, 
against inscrutable thugs, a silky tong lord 
(John Lone), a TV reporter (the incompe- 
tent actress Ariane) and preposterous dia- 
logue by Cimino and Oliver Stone. Sopo- 
rific when it is not offensive, Year of the 
Dragon may some day engender a confes- 
sional memoir from Dino De Laurentiis, 
who was gullible enough to produce this 
| crime against film. He could call the book 
Final Klutz R.C. 
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-Essay — 


Why Did We Drop the Bomb? 


he ceremonies marking the 40th anniversary of Hiroshi- 

ma’s obliteration are over, and the ghostly figures of vapor- 
ized corpses that were stenciled on the sidewalks of scores of 
American cities have already begun to fade. What remains is a 
question, the same one that has gnawed at us from the first: Did 
the U.S. really have to drop the atomic bomb? 

Harry Truman, the man who gave the order, explained often 
and emphatically that he did so for the simplest yet most com- 
pelling of reasons: to end the war. Such surety seems comforting. 
Yet one thing last week's observances showed is that such a sim- 
ple explanation remains unsettling. We continue to poke 
through the rubble of history, compelled to search for clues about 
why something so incomprehensible can seem so explainable 

There were without doubt persuasive military reasons for us- 
ing the new weapon in the summer of 
1945. The first day of fighting on Iwo Jima 
had cost more American casualties than 
D-day; on Okinawa, 79,000 U.S. soldiers 
were killed or wounded. As the U.S. read- 
ied plans to invade the main islands, Japan 
was deploying up to 2 million soldiers and 
additional millions of “auxiliaries” who 
were clearly prepared to defend their 
homeland to the death. It was easy to be- 
lieve estimates that an invasion would re- 
sult in as many as a million American ca- 
sualties, plus many more Japanese. The 
Bomb offered the chance of ending the war 
and saving lives 

In addition, the Bomb, like any new 
weapon, had developed a constituency and 
a momentum of its own. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, the charismatic master of Los Ala- 
mos, gave short shrift to those scientists 
working under him who urged that their 
creation not be used. Congressional com- 
milttees, the first of them led by a Missouri 
Senator named Truman, had long been 
grumbling about the huge secret appropriations poured into the 
Manhattan Project and warning that the results had better be 
worth the $2 billion investment, which was serious money in 
those days. When the scientists succeeded, it became all but im- 
possible to argue that their weapon, one that could prevent a 
bloody invasion, should be shelved 

There was, however, another factor, one still enmeshed in 
historical controversy. By the end of July, Japan was reeling. It 
was likely that a Soviet declaration of war would be the coup de 
grace. Gar Alperovitz, a historical revisionist whose newly up- 
dated Atomic Diplomacy is a harsh critique of American policy, 
argues that Truman was well aware of this. One of his principal 
goals during the Big Three meeting in the Berlin suburb of Pots- 
dam in July 1945 was to secure Stalin's pledge to enter the war 
within a few weeks. When the Soviet dictator agreed, Truman 
jotted in his diary: “Fini Japs when that comes about.” 

American officials, however, were already having second 
thoughts about entering into another partnership with the Sovi- 
ets. Stalin was, to say the least, a troublesome ally in the occupa- 
tion of liberated Europe. When news of the successful Alamo- 
gordo test reached Potsdam, top American officials began to 
view the Bomb as a way to avoid the need for Soviet involve- 
ment in the Pacific war, rather than viewing Soviet involvement 
as a way to avoid the need for the Bomb. Secretary of State 
James Byrnes, Truman’s closest confidant on atomic matters, 
was eager to “get the Japanese affair over before the Russians 
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got in” and felt that knowledge of America’s new weapon would 
make the Soviets “more manageable.” Secretary of War Henry 
Stimson, perhaps the most respected U.S. statesman of the cen- 
tury, was wary of using the Bomb as a diplomatic bludgeon, 
but even he referred to it as a “master card” in Washington's 
dealings with the Kremlin 

Ways to avoid dropping the Bomb were never really a mat- 
ter of discussion. At one White House meeting in June, Stim- 
son's assistant John McCloy suggested that Japan be issued a 
warning about the weapon and offered surrender terms that al- 
lowed the retention of the Emperor. McCloy’s goal, however, 
was not so much to prevent the Bomb from being dropped as to 
avoid the need for the invasion being planned at the meeting 
The secrecy surrounding the device known as S-1 was so perva- 
sive that a hush quickly fell over the room 
and exploration of the options was inhibit- 
ed. When Japan was issued a warning 
from Potsdam a month later, no explicit 
mention was made of either the Bomb or 
the Emperor. Radio Tokyo broadcast that 
the Japanese government would treat the 
warning with “silent contempt.” On the is- 
land of Tinian that day, a 300-lb. lead cyl- 
inder with a core of enriched uranium was 
being transferred to the headquarters of 
Colonel Paul Tibbets’ 509th Composite 
Group 

Perhaps the crucial factor in the deci- 
4 sion to proceed with the atomic bombing 
= was that none of America’s leaders felt 
= any urgency about finding a way to avoid 
= it. The scientists had not stressed that 
© their creation might unleash radioactive 
= fallout that would make the Bomb a more 
= sinister weapon than even chemical war- 
« fare. Truman and his advisers knew that 
= the explosion would be phenomenally 

large, but considered it no more morally 
repulsive than the massive fire-bombing raids that had cremat- 
ed much of Tokyo. Stimson, the man who wrestled most with 
these imponderables, called the Bomb “the most terrible weap- 
on ever known,” but even he considered it “as legitimate as any 
other of the deadly explosive weapons of modern war.” 

The decision, then, was from their vantage simple. If Tru- 
man had not used the Bomb, how could he have explained it to 
the families of the boys who would subsequently have died, be it 
40,000 of them or a million? How could he have justified con- 
linuing the war, transferring weary G.Ls to the Pacific to pre- 
pare for an invasion, proceeding with the grotesque fire bomb- 
ings and allowing the Kremlin to expand its grip in the Far East 
when he had spent $2 billion on a weapon that could produce a 
quick end to the conflict? 

What makes the subject disquieting, however, is not that 
the decision seems so baffling but that it seems so explainable 
Most Americans are convinced that their nation is among his- 
tory’s most moral. Yet a combination of factors, most of them 
justified and all of them understandable, created a momentum 
for unleashing a truly monstrous force. Will future historians 
someday find themselves sorting through the rubble of anoth- 
er atomic attack, by a nation as moral or one that is less so, | 
and come to the same frightening conclusion? It would be far 
more comforting to think that the dropping of the Bomb 
made global war simply unthinkable. something that could 
never happen again -By Walter Isaacson 
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Celebrity Eurosport 


Alter your ego. 


That wedge-shaped streak of silver and black is a 1985 
Eurosport. A front-drive sports sedan with the look of a winner. 





















And the performance to back it up. 

Its available Multi-Port Fuel-Injected V6 can put you at 
50 MPH in 7.1 seconds. Yet its refined interior will 
make you comfortable behind the wheel. As wil 
Eurosport’s gas-charged struts, shocks and 
hydraulic engine-mounting system, all designed to 
help reduce noise and suspension stress. And the 
stress On you. 

If your life-style’s cramped by a car you've 
outgrown, move up to Eurosport. A Chevrolet 
Celebrity that will alter your idea of what your 
next car can be 

Not to mention alter your ego. 

And at your Chevrolet dealer's, financing or 
leasing your new Celebrity is as easy as saying 


GMAC 


Let's get it together... buckle up 
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eared COME 


The next time you're in a hotel lobby or an 
airport lounge, escape to a private place: a public 
phone. Redefined by AT&T. It’s a sleek new phone 

that works wonders with your AT&T Card. 
Slip away to one and make an AT&T Long Distance 
Service call. Privately. On a public phone. 


ATs 


The right choice. 


